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MARCANTONIO AND FRIEND 


HIS may prove a staggering blow 
T to Senator Joe of Wisconsin. 
but you might as well brace yourself 
to face the facts of life, McCarthy. 

In New York, Joe boy, there are 
Republicans who are undercutting 
your campaign of Communistic ex- 
purgation. 

Now don’t get nervous about it. 
son. Their motives are just as high as 
yours—political expediency. 

What’s happening is this: 

Many of New York Republicans 
have been as loud in their denuncia- 
tion of the Red menace as the big 
cheese from Wisconsin. Only they are 
blowing the anti-Red bugle a_ bit 
more softly these days because they 
have made an important discovery. 

Representative Vito Marcantonio. 
Street's Little 


Kremlin. has turned out to be the 


darling of the 13th 


GOP's secret weapon in their war to 
keep the New York Governorship and 
regain the Senate seat lost last Fall 
by John Foster Dulles. 

The explanation for this seeming 
paradox is not difficult to understand 
in terms of what passes for practical 
politics these days. Under New York 
State law every needs at least 
50.000 


candidate in order to keep its place 


party 
votes for its gubernatorial 
on the ballot. This means that the 
American Labor party. which Mar- 
cantonio heads. must run a candidate 
for Governor this year if it wishes to 


remain a legally recognized party. 


Ropert G. Spivack, political writer 
for the New York Post. is also a co- 
author of a book, Our Sovereign State. 


\llowing for all the setbacks which 
current Soviet policies have inflicted 
ALP. 
the party should be good for at least 
300.000 votes this November. These 
will be at the expense of the Demo- 


upon the Communist-infested 


crats. 

\gainst this background the cur- 
rent efforts to establish a three-party 
coalition to unseat the ALP legislator 
assume a lurid aspect. 

Here is a Congressman, who for 
nearly the whole period of his service 
in Congress. since the mid-thirties. 
has echoed Soviet foreign policies. 
He opposed FDR’s attempts to pre- 
pare us for war against the Nazis, 
fought lend-lease, and only recently 


cast a negative vote on aid to Korea. 


GOP SHENANIGANS 


In view of some of the hysteria 
now rampant, one might reason that 
a record such as this would rouse 
New York Republican leaders to a 
fever pitch. But where there is a clash 
between national interest and party 
Grand Old 


does the 


advantage. the Party 


never lets you down. It 
wrong thing every time. 
Manhattan's 18th Con- 


gressional District, for the Republi- 


Thus. in 


cans it’s politics as usual. 

The GOP shenanigans are being 
carried on simultaneously at both 
high and low party levels. 

Thomas J. Curran. Manhattan Re- 
borne the 


publican chairman. has 


brunt of most of the criticism di- 
rected at the party’s antics, although 
some say he is one of the few party 


big shots who is genuinely appalled 
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at Vito's influence. But Curran is 
caught in the middle between those 
planning state-wide strategy and the 
18th Congressional District leaders, 
many of them Marc’s _ political 
friends. 

The Republican tactics are utterly 
simple. The party’s heavy thinkers 
are insisting that the candidate who 
is to run on a coalition ticket must be 
a GOPer. or someone so conservative 
that old-line Republicans would wel- 
come him in their ranks. 

In what he undoubtedly considered 
a brilliant publicity move, Curran 
threw in the illustrious name of Mrs. 
Wendell L. Willkie, 


knowledge or consent, and without 


without her 


any prior consultation with negotia- 
tors from the Democratic and Liberal 
parties, which are presumably part 
of the coalition movement. 

\s was to be expected, the reaction 
to Curran’s action was unfavorable. 
Murray Baron, Manhattan Liberal 
party chairman, charged that Curran 
was only seeking to cover up an em- 
barrassing situation, the fact that he 
probably could not deliver the sup- 
port of Republican leaders in the 
district against Marc’s candidacy. 

To those unfamiliar with the extent 
of Marcantonio’s political machina- 
tions, it might seem unbelievable that 
a politician who plays so consistently 
with the Communists could still man- 
age to retain any influence among 
Republicans. But the fact is, Marcan- 
tonio has probably penetrated further 
into neighborhood GOP ranks than 
Governor Dewey or Curran. It was 
only a few years ago that he ran for 
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Tammany, GOP refuse to track down 
Moscow's only U. S. Congressman 


MARCANTONIO LOSE? 


Congress on the GOP and the Demo- 
cratic lines, as well as his own ALP 
line. 

The GOP district leaders look on 
Mare as a practical politician and 
don’t give a hoot about his ideology. 
What, they reason, can Dewey or 
Curran or even Mrs. Willkie do for 
them that 
Most of the GOP district leaders, who 


grew up in the neighborhood with its 


Mare can’t—or hasn’t? 


polygot population of Puerto Ricans, 
Italians, Negroes and Germans, know 
that state Republican leaders look 
down upon them and regard the dis- 
trict as political terro unfirma. 

So they string along with Mare. 

The way the clubhouse leaders fig- 
ure, it is better to have lasting peace 
with Marcantonio — than 
from state GOP headquarters. 


But Marcantonio is not one to rely 


promises 


entirely on friendship. He has had 
members of his own tightly-knit innet 
organization infiltrate the GOP clubs. 
While he has been good to “the 


boys.” and even got them ALP sup- 
I 


Major party deals with pro-Soviet Marcantonio menace coalition against him. 
(left), Liberal’s Murray 


GOP’s Thomas J. Curran 


party leaders: 
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port for one of their judicial candi- 
dates last year. he also has the facili- 
ties for upsetting the local leadership 
if need be. 

All of these factors are behind the 
clamor which is growing louder for a 
*100 percent Republican” as the GOP 
condition for coalition. The GOP tac- 
tics become pretty obvious on even a 
cursory examination of the district’s 
voting habits. There has not been a 
Republican Congressman from the 


18th in a quarter of a century. 


TAMMANY SHENANIGANS 
lf the 


coalition seems evnical. the Demo- 


Republican approach to 
cratic attitude is barely distinguish- 
able. Only. the 


layed a more astute game—pub- 
pray I 


Democrats have 


licity-wise. 

Fully aware that the ALP had to 
run on its own this year. Tammany 
boss Carmine De Sapio grew virtuous 
and formally declared against the 
ALP Congressman. That earned him 
considerable applause but it also cre- 





Word got 
around very quickly that the ALP 


ated some problems. 
would not only run a candidate for 
Governor, but would make things hot 
in the judicial races by putting up its 
own candidates. 

There has long been an unwritten 
rule in New York that judgeships are 
considered out of bounds, that parti- 
san and ideological differences are to 
cut no ice here because their Honors 
are supposed to be above the battle. 

This is. of course, the purest fiction 
because the judges are constantly 
meddling in politics. Foreseeing this 
problem. the Liberal party issued an 
appeal to all parties to keep judge- 
ship deals out of the Marcantonio 
picture. 

But this was too much to hope for. 
The Wigwam cares a lot less about 
one Congressman than it does about 
the courts. patronage and other things 
considered. Because of the under- 
world link with some Tammany big 
shots, it’s a great deal more impor- 
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Key figures in complex setup are these Manhattan 


Jaron (center), Tammany Hall’s Carmine G. De Sapio. 














CAN MARCANTONIO LOSE?  cosrvceo 

It is no secret that some of the 
Tammany bigwigs are nearly apop- 
lectic over the injection of the Mar- 


tant to have a friend in court than in 
Congress. Having nothing positive to 
suggest. De Sapio has stalled for 
time. 

While DeSapio has given the lead- 
ers of Americans for Democratic 
Action a nice line of soft talk, he has 
taken advantage of the situation cre- 
ated by the Marcantonio race to make 
a little hay for himself. He has posed 
for pictures with local labor leaders 
and held meetings with prominent 
liberals. all in an attempt to gloss 
over the continuing influence of the 
underworld in Tammany affair-. 


DE SAPIO A COSTELLO PAL 


De Sapio is by his own admission 
an old pal of Frank Costello. 

Although the Marcantonio situa- 
tion should be disposed of by late 
June. the likelihood is that De Sapio 
will continue his delaying tactics 
until he is clear how the judicial pic- 
ture is going to work itself out. 

In the light of Marcantonio’s 
foreign policy record, one might 
think that with the Democrats. if not 
the Republicans. judgeships and other 
extraneous issues would be laid aside 
in the national interest. That assumes 
that Tammany is just a_ patriotic 
society. as it was in the long ago. 

But Tammany is now. as it has 
been for decades. a warped and de- 
cadent political monster that destroys 
those who try to change it from “the 
inside” or for reasons of political 
ambition play along with it. And it is 
also a creature of habit. 

One of Tammany’s old customs is 
the selling of judgeships. This is not 
a habit easily broken. In the judicial 
marketplace the price of a state Su- 
preme Court post has been quoted at 
$125,000 and proportionately less for 
the lower courts. 

This year there are three Supreme 
Court vacancies, three openings in 
the Court of General Sessions and 
one in the City Court. plus some in- 
cumbents who will seek re-election. 





cantonio issue into the normal hag- 
gling over judicial plums. 

There is also the possibility that 
Marcantonio will expose what’s going 
on, if he sees the boys are in earnest 
about beating him. 

There is a third force in the Mar- 
cantonio picture, too. The Liberal 
party and ADA would like to see a 
genuine small “d” democrat. who 
supports the Fair Deal, become the 
coalition candidate. The ADA is 
backing Jonathan Bingham. its for- 
mer state chairman, as a candidate. 
The Liberal party has not yet an- 


nounced its preferences. 
ALLIANCE PROBABLE 


Despite the forces working against 
coalition in Democratic and Repub- 
lican ranks, there is almost certain 
to be at least a two-party alliance 
against Marcantonio if Tammany will 
consent to a decent candidate. The 
Liberal party is prepared to go along 
with the Democrats once it sees con- 
clusive evidence that the Wigwam 
really wants to beat the ALP chief. 

Aside from the threats to the 
Democrats and the understandings 
with the Republicans, Marcantonio 
seems to have worked out some early 
propaganda plans of his own. 

He is saying that he must be “a 
pretty good man” if it takes three 
parties to beat him; that he has 
“worked for his constituents”; and 
that the man who is most intent on 
licking him is William 
O'Dwyer. who for many years played 


Mayor 


the ALP game. 

O’Dwyer has made a pretty miser- 
able record and Marcantonio presum- 
ably will play this to the hilt, reviv- 
ing their 1949 feud when the two 
men were rival mayoralty candidates. 
Nor can it be denied that Marcan- 
tonio has built up so strong a ma- 
chine that it probably will take three 


parties to beat him, although a 
Democratic-Liberal tieup might man- 
age to squeak through. The flaw in 
Marcantonio’s domestic record is the 
way he has “worked for his constitu- 
ents.” The ALP boss does put in long 
hours and has a faithful attendance 
record in Congress. Nor can it be de- 
nied that he has gone to bat for many 
of his constitutents who have been 
arrested and that he has probapr 
gotten thousands on the relief rolls. 

As temporary expedients, these are 
commendable. But a visit to Marc’s 
district will disclose that he has ob- 
tained little public housing. practi- 
cally no playgrounds, and not much 
else of lasting value. Although he has 
been virtual Mayor of East Harlem 
for sixteen years, his war with City 
Hall occurded over patronage. not 
garbage-littered lots; over a personal 
doublecross by O’ Dwyer. not over 


rat-infested slums. 


MARC NO EASY MARK 

Marcantoni is a brilliant politician 
and it is tragic that a man of his 
talents should for so long have dis- 
sipated them in maintaining an un- 
savory alliance with the Communists. 
Equally tragic is the fact that. with 
all his energy and intelligence, he 
has, by his unwillingness to enter 
the mainstream of New York political 
life, actually thwarted the growth 
and advancement of his community. 

Marcantonio, of course, will not be 
easily beaten. If the major parties in- 
sist on putting up a stuffed shirt 
against him, he will win handily. 
And even if all three parties backed 
such a candidate, Marcantonio would 
be back in power in two years. 

The 18th is a volatile district, but 
its people are no less intelligent ot 
democratic than voters elsewhere in 
the nation. They merely want to be 
assured that whoever is substituted 
for Marcantonio will be at least as 
good. Thus far, the major parties 
have not presented a very edifying 


spectacle. 
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By William E. Bohn 


On Dirty Streams 


a And Dirty Politics 


AST WEEK (this is written on May 
L 24) I was all pepped up. It was 
one of those times when everything 
clicks. It was, of course. the seven- 
day space when Governor James H. 
Duff was nominated as_ candidate 
for Senator in Pennsylvania and 
Wayne Morse was put on the Re- 
publican ticket to succeed himself in 
Oregon. That two such men should 
be selected on opposite shores of our 
wide continent gave me the feeling 
that perhaps we are not crazy. that 
there may be some sense in_ the 
human race. 

To explain my interest in Penn- 
sylvania’s Governor Duff I must talk 
about rivers. From childhood on, I 
have been fascinated by any sort of 
stream. It mattered not whether it 
was large or small, whether it flowed 
wide and full across a level plain or 
tumbled foamily down a mountain- 
side. Any flowing water held me 
charmed. | suppose it is basically 
because the world’s rivers symbolize 
unity. The smallest rills and creeks 
gather in large rivers and eventually 
reach the sea. So the inland child 
gazes at his neighborly trout-brook 
and his mind follows the wavelets to 
the far places of the earth. 

Pennsylvania is an exceptionally 
beautiful state. For the last thirty 
years I have had occasion to thread 
its highways, look down from. its 
mountains and, especially, follow the 
windings of its rivers. Through the 
years | have watched a _ tragedy. 
These streams have changed from the 
bright sparkle of their natural state 
to dullness, drabness, dirtiness. The 
fish died or had sense enough to stay 
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away. Bathers avoided the smelly 
waters. Even boatsmen couldn’t stand 
the look of the sluggish streams. 

[ used to remark that dirty water 
is the symbol of dirty politics. In 
Pennsylvania the truth of this sen- 
tence has for a generation been per- 
fectly demonstrated. The political 
machine of ex-Senator Joseph R. 
Grundy has had control of the state. 
I suppose it is the oldest. the best 
established and the most corrupt 
party mechanism in this country. The 
Senator is a manufacturer and a 
power in the Pennsylvania Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers. And it has 
been the mine owners and manufac- 
turers who have polluted the streams. 
They had _ political power—so they 
could do it. The citizens and tax- 
payers could hold their noses and 
bear it. 

Just how James H. Duff came to 
be Governor I don’t know. The sag- 
acious Grundy must have slipped a 
cog. Anyway. this big and lusty red- 
head got into that chair and looked 
around that state and he didn’t like 
the smell of those stinking streams. 
Those who saw the man in action at 
the last national Republican conven- 
tion know that he isn’t the sort of 
fellow who sits around and wonders 
what to do and when to do it. He 
swings into action as naturally as a 
bird flies. Laws were passed, commis- 
sions were appointed, engineers were 
put to work, dirt stopped flowing into 
the streams. Waters began to sparkle 
again. Fish and bathers and _boat- 
men began to return. And I, when 
last I went sliding over the roads. 


felt happier. 


In the primary Governor Duff was 
running against an underling of 
Grundy, the man who dirtied the 
waters. And he beat him two-to-one. 
Clean water versus dirty was not the 
whole issue. Every sort of dirt was 
thoroughly gone into. The Governor 
pulled no punches. But what I want 
to make clear to my Republican 
friends is that this man had done 
something. People had a reason for 
believing in him. He himself believed 
in the voters and had faith in his 
cause. He wasn’t just running. He 
didn’t have to hire a public relations 
counsel and a set of experts to patch 
up a platform with public appeal. 

Wayne Morse I have known and 
admired for : long time. He was 
running agi ust a man named 
Hoover who - no relative either of 
Herbert or J} Edgar. He advertised 
himself as a+ nservative Republican. 
I take it thai he was trving to repre- 
sent the same thing that Senator Taft 
expounds with so much conviction, 
Senator Morse ran on his record, 
He retracted nothing. He has voted 
for most of Truman’s Fair Deal pro- 
gram, but it is his practice to make 
up his mind about every measure on 
its merits. He doesn’t go with any 
crowd. He doesn’t yield to anyone’s 
threats. He is a liberal, a progressive, 
a forward-looking statesman—and he 
is his own man. His home folks 
know him well. They approve of him 
so thoroughly that they put him on 
the ticket by a two-to-one majority. 

The regular Republican wheel- 
horses have been strangely quiet 
about these two victories. Senator 
Taft remarked that they have little 
significance, that they were due to 
local and personal causes. I am will- 
ing to bet against that. 

Imagine what a campaign we 
should have in 1952 if the Republi- 
cans were to nominate Morse and 
Duff. There would be good speeches 
on both sides. Perhaps more than 
fifty per cent of the voters would 
take the trouble to come out. I sup- 
pose it is only a dream. You can’t 
imagine that the Republican leaders 
are that anxious to win. 





America 


Proper dental care is far too expensive 


for 135 million Americans, most of 


whom can’t afford to see a dentist at all 


By Eugene Schrott 


RECENT study by M. L. Dollar of the Department 
A of Public Health at the University of Michigan 
brought to light some startling and shocking revelations 
about the dental health of our nation. Despite the fact 
that we have the highest skilled dentists and dental 
technicians in the world. the teeth of the American 
people are in such bad condition that it would cost five 
billion dollars to repair the existing neglect. 

“If the rounded figure of S50 per adult were accepted 
for the initial care as a basis for estimations.” Mr. Dollai 
points out, “the total cost of meeting the accumulated 
dental needs of 100,000,000 adults in the United States. 
would be approximately five billions or ten times the 
amount spent by the American public for all dental care 
during the year 1940.” 

He further points out that if this care were received 
immediately. it would then cost approximately one billion 


dollars a vear to maintain the dental health of the adult 


EUGENE Scurorr, formerly head of 20th Century-Fox 


writing department and former associate editor of 


Magazine Digest, has written extensively on prosthelics. 
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public. To care for the teeth of the 27 million children be- 
tween the ages of three and fourteen would cost approxi- 
mately 405 millions and maintenance for this group 
would add up to another 216 millions per year. 

Mr. Dollar's estimate is a conservative one. He based 
it upon two-thirds of our population. Actually. it would 
cost closer to seven and a half billion dollars to put ihe 
teeth of the American people into healthy condition. This 
will sound like an astronomical figure only to those men 
and women who have never suffered the agony of a 
toothache or felt their gums shrinking down to ihe roots 
of their teeth. 

“Compared to the huge sums spent on beauty aids, 
hair lotions, patent medicines and other trifling luxuries.” 
comments J. A. Kerpel of the Kerpel Schools of Dental 
Technology. “this is a mere drop in the proverbial 


bucket.” 
WE ARE 400.000 MAN-YEARS BEHIND 


Shocking and shameful is the fact that in this. the 
world’s richest country, there are well over a hundred 
million people who are forced to get along without even 
the minimum dental care—who have never once in their 
lives been treated by a dentist. 

“In some of the far-flung regions.” Congressman 
Emanuel Celler reminds us. “there are no dentists, no 
dental technicians. There is still the need for many. many 
dentists and many more dental technicians. Something 
must be done to supply that lack of dental care. If it 
is not to be done privately. then it must be done publicly. 
The demands for that care are too great. They can no 
longer be resisted by any force or forces. be those forces 
political or sociological or whatever you may call them.” 

During May of last vear. Federal Security Adminis- 
trator Oscar Ewing charged that the nation is “400.000 
man years” behind on dental work. Ewing proved that 
the ratio of dentists to people needing care is not keeping 
pace with the rising population. He proved that by 
1950 there would only be one dentist to every 1900 
people in this country. 

The Illinois Dental Journal reveals that one person in 
every four who reaches the age of 20 requires a bridge 
of one or more units. At 25, thirty per cent of ihe 
population are in need of some kind of prosthetic. But 
if adequate care were administered from the iime a 
person is three years old, no full dentures would be 
required. The United States today has 70,000 dentists. Of 
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this number 5,000 are inactive. The remaining 65,000 can 
only produce 500 million dollars worth of service each 
year. This means that only one-tenth of our population 
can get the dental care it requires. In actual everyday 
figures, i¢ means that 15 million people in the U.S. are 
getting dental care while 135,000,000 are forced to get 
along without it! 

To correct this shocking condition means that, first. 
we would need from eight to ten times the number of 
dentists there are today. It means that the dental schools. 
together with the dental technical schools, must expand 
to include between eight and ten times the number of 
students they have today. It means more instructors. 
classrooms and equipment. It means that the professors 
and instructors be given salaries comparable with the 
services they are rendering. 

But turning out between cight and ten times more 
dentists and dental technicians won't solve the problem. 
These people will have to be distributed to those portions 
of the country where there are no dentists or where 
there are not enough of them to take care of the people's 
needs. 

Today, in hundreds of fair-sized towns throughout the 
L. S. there is not a single available dentist for the in- 
habitants. New dentists say they cannot afford to set up 
practices in remote areas because the returns on their 
schooling and equipment are not assured. The majority of 
them agree that if some sort of temporary subsidy were 
established enabling them to get started, they would have 
no objection to setting up their offices in rural com- 
munities where their services are most needed. 

Even if there were an equal distribution of dentists, 
another serious problem remains. The majority of 
people would be unable to avail themselves of dental 
services for the simple reason that they could not afford 
the costs. 

Whom can we blame for this? Shall we blame the 
people because they have insufficient money to take care 
of a basic health need or shall we point a finger at our 
government and hold it responsible? But while we are 
busily seeking someone to blame, hundreds of millions 
in the world’s richest country are forced to forego avoid- 
able dental ills and neglect. 

\s Congressman Celler suggested, unless the dentists 
themselves do something about this phase of the situation, 
the duty will have to be taken on by the government 
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itself. In some western states. dentists are foreseeing the 
need for greater treatment at lower prices. To meet this 
demand, groups of from three to six are organizing by 
renting office space and pooling their equipment and 
services so that the greatest number are benefited at the 
cheapest price. Perhaps this is the kernel of the solution. 

In all this, the public is not entirely blameless. Par- 
tially, its fault is as great as that of the government o1 
dentists themselves. “We have not succeeded in developing 
a proper appreciation of the importance of dental health,” 
frankly admits the Illinois Dental Journal. “We have not 
succeeded in persuading the public to assign proper value 
to dental care as compared with other claims on one’s 
time.” 

Once aware of the existing neglect, there is little doubt 
that the public will act. When 135,000,000 Americans 
are apprised of the fact that they are not getting the 
dental care they need, they may pressure the proper 


sources and crusade for the right to dental health. 


DEPRESSION TAKES ITS TOLL 

At the peak of prosperity in 1929, the American people 
spent 550 million dollars during a single year to take 
care of their teeth. With the depression, this figure 
dropped to 280 million and by 1941 when our economy 
was stabilized they spent 500 million. But every minot 
depression, every shift in family finances, immediately 
takes a dreadful toll of the nation’s teeth. To most 
families dental health is a luxury which must be curtailed 
when personal finances are threatened. Why this should 
happen in a country that can send billions to foreign 
countries and waste money on less important needs will 
continue to be a puzzle until the situation is met and 
remedied. 

Although the U. S. is the most advanced country in 
the world in the field of dental science and in producing 


the most perfect dentures and prosthetics. it is still 
CONTINCED ON NEAT PACE 
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NAVY DENTISTS FOUND THE NATION'S TEETH IN BAD SHAPE 


AMERICA NEEDS A DENTIST  coxrixero 


backward in the actual applications of these. Unless its 
progress in dentistry can be given to the people who 
need it, what good is this progress? : 

Dentistry and technical dentistry in this country have 
developed from obscure sources. Originally practiced 
by witch doctors in the primitive countries, it was taken 
over by blacksmiths, barbers, wig-makers and pitch-men 
in the early colonial days. Today, well-manned and 
modern scientific schools in dentistry and _ technical 
dentistry have replaced the old apprenticeship method. 
Dentistry has earned a place for itself alongside medicine. 
In technical dentistry great strides have been made since 
the days of this country’s first dental technician, Paul 
Revere, who carved his first set of dentures from ivory. 

More and more dentists today have come to depend 


upon the skill of dental technicians. In many cases, their 





Oscar EwIne says that ratio of dentists to population is not in 


keeping with needs of growing country. 


time does not allow them to do the technical work them- 
selves. Most of them are unable. because of ihe pressure 
of patients. to indulge in research. Because of this their 
dependence upon the skill of well-instructed and scien- 
tifically trained technicians has increased. They realize 
that making a denture has become as important a 
skill as fitting it into a patient's mouth. Unfortunately. 
there are still too few schools to give this instruction and 
too few technicians to supply overwhelming demand for 
their services. 
TEETH AFFECT MENTAL STATE 

At a recent meeting. Dr. George B. Morris, lecturer 
at the Kerpel Schools, disclosed that the mental state of 
a person is dependent upon the condition of his teeth. 
Although it may not be possible to detect actual neglect 
by looking at a person’s teeth, a close examination by 
his dentist may reveal the danger signs of serious ail- 
ments hidden in the oral cavity. Arthritic, rheumatic 
and blood diseases have frequently been traced to neglect- 


ed teeth. Too often, people who have not visited their 
dentists regularly find themselves victims of cancer that 
originated in the mouth. Because the dentist looks into 
a patient's mouth more often than a doctor, he can 
usually discover the disease before it becomes fatal. 

Because of this, most dental colleges in the country 
today have included cancer clinics and courses of instruc- 
tion on this deadly malady in their curricula. 


DENTISTS BEMOAN PATIENTS’ NEGLECT 


In almost every discussion among dentists, these men 
bemoan the neglect of patients who after having a tooth 
extracted, refuse to have the missing tooth replaced. This 
eventually adds increased work to the remaining teeth 
in the mouth and the burden tends to weaken them. The 
result is pyorrhea. More teeth are lost from this cause 
than from any other. But again, the neglect stems from 
the same two sources—lack of sufficient dentists and 
technicians and the inability of most people to afford 
necessary dental care. 

Recently three-year-old Anne Smith of England re- 
ceived wide newspaper attention for being the youngest 
child in the world ever to be fitted with a complete set 
of false teeth. When the child’s mother discovered that 
the youngster’s teeth had become discolored, she immedi- 
ately consulted a dentist. He advised the removal of all 
the teeth to avoid physical impairment. This advice 
probably saved the child’s life. But by the time she is 
seven, Anne’s second teeth will start coming through. 
Before this, the denture she now wears must be adjusted 
and perhaps changed every six months. The cost is 
expensive. 

Were this situation to happen in the home of an 
average American family today, it would bring great 
hardship. There would be hesitancy at first and then the 
family would be forced into debt. There would be many 
deprivations. Anne Smith’s family is far from wealthy. 
Ordinarily they could never have afforded the expensive 
dental care and treatment she is receiving today under 
Great Britain’s national health plan. The thought of 
expense is secondary. The important thing to the British 
Government is the health of the child. This, it must be 
remembered, is happening in a country whose finances 
are weak. But here in our own rich U. 5. what are we 
doing to help the 135,000,000 people who cannot get the 
dental treatment they so badly need? 

Perhaps this is the time for the government to step in. 
Perhaps this is the moment to subsidize the education, 
training and distribution of dentists wherever they are 
needed throughout the country. Once the government can 
effect these two basic steps, perhaps it will find the neces- 
sary money to remedy the neglect existing in the mouths 
of the nation and wiping out the shame of avoidable 
neglect. Perhaps, as Dr. Morris implies, with healthy 
teeth, we will have happier people. 


The New Leader 











HEARD On the LEFT 





Truman for Work-week Cut 
To Combat Joblessness 


pal Truman is said to look 
with favor on a campaign to re- 
duce the 40-hour week because in- 
creasing productivity without con- 
comitant increases in job opportuni- 
ties is responsible for continued five 
million-plus unemployment. 
+ + + 
One of the little noted, yet import- 
ant, documents to come out of the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions is Report 1371, Part 2, on S. 
3304. the Senate bill to amend the 
Economic Cooperation Act. Under 
Title V, Act for International De- 
velopment, the Committee says that 
technical assistance programs should 
include, “in the field of labor, . . . as- 
sistance [in] improving labor stand- 
ards . . . promoting fair working 
conditions. and encouraging collec- 
tive bargaining.” 
+ + + 
The American Federation of Musi- 
cians is getting ready for a crack- 
down on record companies which 
tape performances in low-wage Euro- 
pean areas and make pressings here 
that sell quite widely. Argument is 
U.S. musicians are being put out of 
business. 
+ + + 
Sergei Prokofiev has suffered two 
paralytic attacks and is a virtual in- 
valid. unable to do any composing. 
The cello sonata recently referred to 
in the Soviet press is said to be a 
recapitulation of old Prokofiev 
themes. Prokofiev was until recently 
liaisoning with Kaganovich’s niece. 
+ + + 
The American Medical Association 
has an undercover hatchet-job ezaing 
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against the International Labor Of- 

fice because it charges ILO is sup- 

porting socialized medicine. Actually 

ILO has called for adequate medical 

care for all, which to the AMA is 

a euphemism for you know what. 
- eS i 

Civil Aeronautics Board is ready- 
ing a major crackdown on airlines 
because plane manufacturers haven't 
done very much to increase safety 
despite accidents. CAB is going. to 
order changes in electrical wiring. 
higger escape hatches and ropes from 
cabins, stronger seats. 

+ + + 

Forget any dreams about AFL. 
CIO unity this year. Political co- 
operation, yes; organic unity, no. 

+ + + 

Henry Luce and Mayor Ernst 
Reuter of West Berlin had a lunch 
scheduled in Berlin last week. 

+ + + 

Irwin Shaw is doing the movie 
script for Selznick of John Hersey’s 
The Wall. The film will be made in 
/srael. 

. &. & 

The ILGWU movie. With These 
Hands, starring Sam Levene and 
Arlene Francis, will get its first trade 
screening June 13 and open at the 
Gotham Theater, June 15. 

- Se ap 

Gevernor Dewey is telling people. 
gratuitously, he isn’t running for 
Governor. If he doesn't, Lieut. Gov. 
Joe Hanley gets the nod. The Demo- 
crats are in a fix—their convention 
comes so late, all they can expect is 
an insufficient six-week campaign. 
Jim Farley and Mayor O'Dwyer are 


lined up with Dewey (quietly, that 
is) assuming he runs—a_ situation 
which, of course, is creating havoc 
with Democratic morale. Important 
Liberal party leaders are praying for 
W. Averell Harriman to run (FDR 
Jr. second choice). And Senator 
Lehman hasn't yet made up his mind 
to run for re-election (he’s finishing 
out Wagner's term) although he 
probably will and itll be against 
John Foster Dulles. The Democrati: 
nod will go either to Oscar Ewing or 
Ferdinand Pecora. 
+ + + 

Raffaele de Sabata. who guest- 
conducted the N. Y. Philharmonic 
this season to excellent notices. ap- 
parently has been pushed out from 
any other major conducting assign- 
ments by Carnegie Hall intriguants. 

+ + + 

The paper book business is await- 
ing the effect of these neu develop- 
ments: Random House is going to go 
in for Bantam Giants, two-volume 
editions, 35c a Modern 


Library will put out 65¢ paper-back- 


volume: 


ed volumes. 
oa * o 
The Republican leader of Staten 
Island. Ed Ruppell. doesn’t know it 
yet but he’s going to get a primary 
fight led by former Rep. Ellsworth 
Buck. The effect of the intra-GOP 
battle will be felt in lower Manhattan 
because the Congressional district 
spreads over Richmond and Green- 
wich Village. 
+ + + 
William Shirer has done a rovel 
around a character like the American 
traitor, Robert H. Best. It was not 
received with any glee by publishers 
until it reached Farrar, Straus. 
* o + 
To show you that the Stalinists 
don’t win all of the time. ... At the 
last Congress of the Swedish Trans- 
port Workers Union. there were eight 
CP delegates and four Social Demo- 
crats from the Stockholm branch of 
the organization. This year. not a 
single CP’er was elected a delegate: 
only Social Democrats. 


—THE Wuip 





Party leaders and friends of 


Jimmy Roosevelt and Earl War- 


ren are making a lot of noise 


about their coming guberna- 


torial race, but most Califor- 


nians aren't getting very excited 


|* California, where it’s okay for 
a Democrat to vote for a Repub- 
lican in the primary, or vice versa, 
the main topics of talk are politics 
and Egypiian King Farouk’s royal 
order that his queen mother and 
princess sister return home from San 
Francisco. 

The queen mother has boldly an- 
nounced that she isn’t having any of 
her son’s sass in the fuss he’s made 
over the marriage of his sister to a 
commoner, Riad Ghali, the queen’s 
secretary. 

Similarly, political skeptics aren’t 
having any of whatever it is that is 
being handed out in headquarters of 
candidates, seeking the voters’ nod 
in the forthcoming June 6 primary. 

On the surface it would appear a 
political Donnybrook is raging. and 
that tremendous issues, life or death 
to California, are at stake. Actually, 
unlike past recent years, there is no 
particularly big issue over which to 
campaign in spite of the hoop-de-do 
emanating from opposing camps. 
Rather, political wiseacres here have 
dubbed the governor’s contest one 
between two personality kids. 

Namely, Republican Governor Earl 
Warren. who is seeking his third 
term as chief of a State in which the 
Democrats have the upper hand: and 
James Roosevelt, a Democrat. ac- 
cused of putting his “own personal 
ambitions” above the welfare of his 
party. Each insists he is a liberal and 
as such is out talking to the people 
SHAWN MOOSEKIAN is a NEW 
LEADER West Coast correspondent. 
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about taxes: promises to farmers, of 
whom there are many in California; 
housing of which there still is a 
shortage: and how to make the State 
a better place for our children to 
live in than it is for us. 

Roosevelt has been slamming away 
at the Warren Administration as a 
“do nothing administration,” and 
maintains that Californians are taxed 
to the breaking point. 

Governor Warren. a stickler for 
balancing the budget. says he doesn’t 
care what anybody says. . .. You 
can’t spend more than you earn and 
still be in business. 

“It is being demagogic to promise 
people things that cost hundreds of 
millions of dollars a year, and at the 
same time promise them a reduction 
in taxes.” declares Warren. 

Both magnetic persons are out 
charming the voters and neither is a 
slouch at this sort of thing. Each is 
a skilled craftsman in the art of win- 
ning friends and votes. 

Governor Warren only recently left 
his desk in Sacramento and took to 
the road. If re-elected, he will be the 
first California governor to serve a 
third term. So far as the Republican 
party is concerned, they don’t come 
better than Warren, and there are 
many think 
kindly of the Governor in spite of his 
This was displayed in 


non-Republicans who 


party ties. 
1946 when both Democrats and Re- 
publicans voted for him in the pri- 
mary, thus eliminating the ordeal and 


expense of a general election. How- 


~ ever, the voters are not expected to 











| 
| 
| 
HOOP-DE-DO | 
| 
| 
repeat the 1946 performance. Even 
the most optimistic in the COP camp 
have come to respect the Roosevelt 
personality and vote-drawing ability, 
and hence don’t look for a clean 
sweep on June 6. While registration 
i 
' 





James Roosevett (top) is Democrats’ 


hope to balk Earl Warren’s third term. 
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IN CALIFORNIA 


figures show that Democrats greatly 
outnumber Republicans. leaders of 
both parties attach little significance 
to this in their strategy for the pri- 
mary. As one political observer put it: 
“The votes are split up into three 


HeLEN DovucLas (top) opposes Richard 


Nixon for Sheridan Downey's Senate seat. 
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groups. one-third Republican, one- 
third Democrat. and one-third which 
doesn’t give two hoots in a hollow for 
their party registration and vote in 
the primary just as they damn well 
please.” 

For this groups vote, Roosevelt 
has long been making a pitch and 
Warren is beginning to. 

Unlike Warren and the GOP, 
James Roosevelt and his party do not 
harbor the same feeling of friendli- 
ness toward each other. Roosevelt 
started campaigning three months 
ago in spite of bitter opposition 
from within. Nonetheless, he has 
been greetea along the way with 
more enthusiasm than Warren Re- 
publicans and anti-Roosevelt Demo- 
crats like to admit. 

At the outset he bucked party ma- 
chinery. following a familiar pattern. 
His father. the late FDR. did likewise 
with Tammany Hall, and more re- 
Franklin D. 


Roosevelt Jr.. successfully flew in the 


cently, his brother, 


face of Democratic party leaders in 
New York. 

When James Roosevelt first an- 
nounced his candidacy, top party 
leaders said in essence you don’t do 
that to us. and immediately, but un- 
successfully, scouted for something 
better. Included among those con- 
sidered and approached were mil- 
lionaire oilman George Luckey. big 
S. Con- 


California 


Truman supporter. and U. 
gressman John Shelley, 
State AFL 


James Roosevelt foe. 


resident and long a 
I v 


Shelley, who was sent to Congre “os 


last November as a result sa Ee 
UNION THEOLO 


a 


By Shawn Moosekian 


election to fill a vacancy, maintained 
a hands-off policy. 

Regardless of what top party men 
Roosevelt launched an 
intensive campaign and the general 


had to say, 


opinion right along has been that he 
“started trying too hard, too soon, 
and that the voters would get tired of 
hearing him.” 

An observation made by the op- 
position is that Roosevelt has no 
record of public service, no govern- 
mental experience and has “con- 
tributed nothing to the life of Cali- 
fornia.” 

Declared a GOP adherent: “ 
velt has started referring to the fact 


Roose- 


that Hiram Johnson became gover- 
nor without having held public office 
previously. Roosevelt is no Hiram 
Johnson.” 

It also has been brought out that 
for more than three decades Cali- 
fornia voters have insisted that their 
governors come to office with a sound 
grounding in public service and ex- 
perience. 

Statistics compiled by a veteran 
political editor show that the last 
seven governors had a combined 
record of 89 years experience in pub- 
lice office before they reached the 
number one spot, or an average of 
more than 12 years active govern- 
mental service before reaching the 
governorship. 

Republicans can well point up that 
putting an “inexperienced hand in as 
governor would be a sharp break 
with the traditional demands of the 


glgstorate.’ > But California may do it 
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SPATE of diplomatic notes, of- 
ficial statements and newspaper 


articles have left the case of the Navy 





patrol plane shot down over the Bal- 
tic Sea right where it was a month 
ago—shrouded in mystery. Obvious- 
ly, U. S. authorities are reluctant to 
speak frankly about the plane’s real 
mission over the Baltic and why it 
provoked such a violent Soviet reac- 
tion. But it could have been no minor 
consideration that made the Kremlin 
kill ten American fliers in the midst 
of a noisy worldwide “peace offen- 
sive” and then hold the deed up to 
the Soviet armed forces as a model 
to be followed. 

The brutal attack is unquestion- 
ably linked with the vast militariza- 
tion program now under way in the 
Baltic area. The Baltic. where Ger- 
many and Russia once shared 
supremacy. is now wholly dominated 
by the Soviet Union and its Polish 
satellite-state. Military construction 
and activity in the area is so top 
secret that Moscow has ordered 
wholesale transfers of local inhabi- 
tants. 

Recent reports in the French news- 
paper. Figaro, and the German 
paper. Zeit. give some idea of the 
scope of these projects. Near Wis- 
mar. in East Germany. a big airport 
is under construction: and a number 
of airfields have appeared near 
Rerik. which has been cleared of its 
inhabitants. New rocket bases have 
been built at Kollerg. mainly by Ger- 
man prisoners supervised by the 
same German technicians who ran 
the great Nazi rocket base at Peene- 
muende during the war. 


EAST and WEST 





By David J. Dallin 


USSR Building Vast 


New Bases in Baltic 


ahead on a large scale. Rockets of a 
new type are being fired from the 
Kolberg-Deep area to the Estonian 
island of Oesel, 375 miles away. 
where a population of 55,000 has 
been evacuated to make exclusive 
military use possible. 

During the war. Germans were 
accustomed to the stern injunction on 
wall posters: “The enemy listens.” 
Now the same posters are appearing 
once again in the German Baltic city 
of Warnemuende. Civilians have 
been removed while Warnemuende’s 
harbor is rebuilt and expanded for 
military purposes; engineers and 
dock workers. mostly Russians. are 
lodged in the former resort town’s 
many hotels. In the city of Rostock. 
the great Neptun shipyards are oper- 
ating at capacity and are camou- 
flaged against aerial observation. 

The German island of Ruegen. 
west of Stettin. is in process of con- 
version into a mighty submarine 
base. Deep caves are being blasted 
out of the lime rocks on the north 
shore to provide shelter from air at- 
tack. Laborers have been brought in 
from the U.S.S.R. to work under Ger- 
man engineers who once helped build 
the famous Nazi U-boat pens at St. 
Nazaire and Brest. A mixed force of 
Soviet and German police keeps the 
island under tight surveillance. 

The Ruegen project. when it is 
completed in several months. will 
represent Soviet Russia’s westernmost 
naval stronghold—the one nearest 
the potential enemy. Before the war. 
the main Russian base was at Kron- 
stadt, at the eastern end of the Gulf 


pit inane. With the transfor of its 


Rocket experimentation is going ~ pa yal center of gravity 600 miles 
’ 


~ 
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westward to Ruegen, Russia _ will 
register a major strategic advance. 

In case of war, the Soviet Army 
will be in a position to fire rockets 
from its East German installations 
into Belgium and Holland and, of 
course. to blanket the whole of West 
Germany. The latest Soviet experi- 
ments are aimed at increasing rocket 
ranges even beyond present limits. 
If they succeed, it will not be long 
before England, too, becomes a po- 
tential target for jet-propelled bom- 
bardment from the Continent. 

The nexus of bases and fortifica- 
tions rising in the Baltic is on the 
Kremlin’s top military priority list. 
In Moscow’s view, success or failure 
in a future war may hinge on 
whether Western intelligence is able 
to gather information on these new 
air and naval strongpoints. 

These facts go far to solve the 
puzzle of the Baltic plane incident 
and to explain the UL. S. Navy’s in- 
terest in Baltic developments. They 
also throw some light on the trigger- 
happy tendencies of Soviet military 
forces and their readiness to go to 
any extreme—even to kill—in order 
to keep the Baltic zone hermetically 
sealed off from prying Western eyes. 

The size and tempo of Soviet mili- 
tary construction in its zone of Ger- 
many is conclusive proof that it is 
naive to hope for an early withdrawal 
of Russian troops from the former 
Reich. Soviet engineers in the East 
Zone behave as though they were in 
the Soviet Union; they are putting 
up military works designed to last 
for decades; the new Soviet Navy 
today still in its infancy—cannot 
take shape overnight. 

The drive to fortify the Baltic also 
clears up Moscow’s refusal to permit 
the re-unification of Germany and 
to shelve its East German puppet re- 
gime. It can afford no government 
in Germany but one that would agree 
to place Germany's territory, its 
coastlines and its bases at the dis- 
posal of the Soviet armed forces. 


(Mr. Dallin will deal with this sub- 


ject further in a second article.) 
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RUSSIA ARMS 
CHINESE REDS 


By Geraldine Fitch 


— SANDS of Russians are pour- 
ing into Shanghai and Russian 
jet planes are operating out of the 
Ta-ziang airfield ten miles northwest 
of the city. This report, directly con- 
firmed by Americans coming out of 
China on the S. S. General Gordon, 
has given the entire subject of U. S. 
aid to the Chinese Nationalists a 
new twist, Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek believes. 

“United States help in defending 
Formosa will not precipitate a world 
war,’ the Generalissimo told a group 
of newsmen. “Now that Soviet Russia 
has openly given military support to 
the Chinese Communists, it is Russia 
which challenges the U. S. in China, 
and not vice versa. On the contrary, 
if the United States gives adequate 
aid, it will prevent World War III 
from breaking out.” 

Twenty-five newspaper, magazine, 
and radio reporters and photograph- 
ers, including myself, spoke to 
Chiang and some of his aides in 


Taipeh, Formosa. After the long in- 


terview was over. one veteran news- 
man termed it “the longest press con- 
ference ever given by a head of 
state.” 

The great influx of Russian tech- 
nicians, security officers, efficiency 
experts, and political advisers to 
Shanghai has been reported so many 
times by so many reporters that read- 
ers of THE New LEADER are only 
too familiar with it. The presence of 
Russian military equipment has not 
been so widely reported. 

After talking to Chiang and tour- 


ing Formosa, the group of disting- 
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uished reporters whom I accompan- 
ied spoke to Lt. Gen. Huo Tun, chief 
intelligence officer of the Chinese 
General Staff. He showed us an aerial 
photograph taken on April 28 at 
25.000 feet above Shanghai. which 


GENERALISSIMO Chiang Kai-shek, in a re- 


cent’ photo taken on his Formosa base. 


showed a row of dummy planes, and 
opposite them a row of Yak-21] jet 
fighters, the Russian equivalent of 
our F-86. 

Chinese G-2 reports on Russian 
operations on the Chinese mainland 
have been confirmed by Americans 
coming out of Shanghai via Tientsin. 
and thence by the Gordon to Manila. 
Some of us talked to a red-headed 
American youth who had come to 





A woman correspondent 
just back from Formosa 
tells of Soviet military 
aid to the Communist 
army and air force on 


the Chinese mainland 


Taipeh from Shanghai by this route. 

“The Russians aren't bringing 
civilian or industrial goods with 
them to Shanghai,” he told us. “hey 
are pouring in with military material. 
They act as if the war had already 
begun.” 

In Shanghai, also. this young 
American found what may he a 
partial key to one of Western 
Europe’s mysteries. “The Russians 
have brought to Shanghai.” he said. 
“a lot of German prisoners of war. 
They are doing all sorts of menial 
work — running buses and _ trolleys. 
working in airfield ground crews. 
performing routine technical jobs.” 

Airplanes, Russian commissars. 
and German technicians may _ not 
even be the limit of Soviet assistance 
to the Chinese Communists. There 
is, for example, the mystery of the 
cruiser Chungking. The Chungking, 
given to Nationalist China by the 
British. defected to the Communists. 
and was later bombed and sunk by 
the Nationalists at the Hu-lu-tao pier. 

Now a ship named the Chungking 
has been seen from the air—raised, 
salvaged, and repaired. The original 
Chungking had been submerged so 
long that its machinery must have 
been badly rusted. Moreover. its am- 
munition would have to be British. 
Wondering why the Communists 
would be able to resurrect the niys- 
tery ship—even if they wanted to 
one American newsman asked if the 
Soviets might have substituted one 
of their own cruisers and dubbed it 
the Chungking. Chinese military ex- 
perts agreed that this was entirely 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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possible, in view of the fact that Red 
China’s navy was so weak, and that 
most Russian warships are direct im- 


itations of British and American 
vessels. 
Communist China’s chief source of 


military power lies on land. Despite 
widespread disaffection in Southeast 
China, and nationwide famine, Gen- 
eral Lin Piao—already being called 
“the Tukhachevsky of China”—is in 
command of 73 field divisions num- 
bering perhaps as many as 5,700,000 
soldiers and local militiamen. The 
army has been fairly well equipped 
since 1947, and now boasts 263 anti- 
aircraft guns and 200 tanks. The Red 
air force had 277 planes when the 
Communists completed their triumph 
on the mainland, but since then 
Russia has added at least 250 modern 
planes, besides the jets. The Reds 
have 8,000 trained pilots, and 2,000 
cadets in training. At first their 
pilots were trained in Moscow, but 
instructors in 


now Russian flying 


China train them on the scene. 


SOVIET NAVY POTENT 

The Chinese Communist navy is 
rather weak but the Russians seem to 
be making rapid progress with it. 
Once non-existent, this navy now has 
53 warships of various types and 
13.000 men. In addition, General Lin 


can commandeer some 6.000 power- 


propelled junks and 28.000. sail- 
boats between the mouth of the 


Yangtze and _ the port of Swatow. 
They can also expect some help from 
the Soviet navy. burgeoning so fast 
it has become a separate government 
department for the first time in 32 
Sub- 


marine Squadron is based at Tsing- 


years. The Russian Seventh 
tao; the Eighth Submarine Squad- 
ron at Port Arthur. Since the end of 
1949 and the end of the mainland 
battle, Russian subs have also been 
seen near Shanghai and Hainan. 
Then, of course, there are incidents 
like the mysterious Chungking. 

All this points to direct Russian in- 
tervention in the Chinese struggle. If 
we are to contain what Dean Acheson 
calls “Soviet imperialism” in the 
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Orient, without involving American 
soldiers. we had better take another 
look at our recent policy toward 
China. For despite the loss of the 
mainland, Chiang Kai-shek has more 
troops under arms than all the coun- 
tries of Southeast Asia, Japan, the 
Philippines and Korea combined. 


MORALE IS HIGH 


Now under the command of VMI- 
trained General Sun Li-jen, the 
Nationalist armies have been reor- 
ganized, revamped. reformed. Morale 
is high on Formosa, despite Ameri- 
can apathy and Russian intervention. 
The general elan is such that Time’s 
Far Eastern correspondent, the first 
to widely report the indifference and 
apathy of Nationalist troops on the 
mainland, filed a long dispatch two 
weeks ago in praise of the high spirit 
and determination of the troops on 


Li-JEN has _ reorganized 


the Nationalist armies on Formosa. 


GENERAL SUN 


Formosa. Chiang’s soldiers will fight, 
and fight hard. 

One of the reasons for abandoning 
Hainan and the Chushan Islands was 
to concentrate a rested and reorgan- 
ized force in a single place—For- 
mosa. The civilian reforms on the 
island have been detailed at length 





elsewhere; suffice it to note that Dr. 
Raymond Moyer, ECA director for 
the Far East, says that more progress 
has been made in rural reconstruc- 
tion on Formosa within four months 
under the present government than 
in a year under the “efficient” Jap- 
anese. 

Many of the same observers who 
were disturbed by Nationalist morale 
on the mainland are now elated over 
the state of affairs on Formosa. But, 
with Russian intervention becoming 
more and more overt, the answer to 
whether the last bastion of free China 
can be held lies with the United 
States. 

There was corruption in the Greek 
Government and an unmitigated dic- 
tatorship in Turkey when we an- 
nounced the Truman Doctrine. To- 
day, the independence of these coun- 
tries has been preserved through 
American aid. Both countries now en- 
joy popularly-chosen, liberal, demo- 
cratic government as a result of U. 5. 


intervention. 


‘ME TOO, SOLDIER’ 

Nor has our policy suddenly be- 
come simon-pure. We are not going 
to spend millions in Indo-China be- 
cause Bao Dai is an uncrowned 
angel. We are making loans to Tito 
in Yugoslavia despite the fact that he 
is the most ruthless and potent dic- 
tator west of Moscow. We are even 
considering aiding Franco—an Axis 
silent partner in the war. Can we 
purposefully deny aid to the largest 
and most determined anti-Communist 
striking force in the Orient? 

A soldier on Formosa wrote our 
group of American reporters a letter. 
It said a few words about the world 
problem, a few about the world map, 
and a few about how much of it had 
already turned Red. But what caught 
my eye was his concluding para- 
graph: 

“Dear friend,” he wrote, “I hate to 
say ‘Pearl Harbor.’ I hate the very 
thought of it. But being a soldier 
and among friends I simply cannot 
keep the idea out of my mind.” Me, 


too, soldier! 
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ATLANTic City, N. J. 
RESIDENT David Dubinsky of the 
International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union has called for ap- 
pointment of an Assistant Secretary 
of State for Labor and a full member 
of the American UN delegation from 
the ranks of organized labor. Dubin- 
sky’s demand was a high point of the 
ILGWU’s golden jubilee convention 
here in Atlantic City. 

“Unless the free labor movement 
is in the forefront of the fight.” 
Dubinsky declared, “the cold war can 
never be won by the democracies.” 

Other features of the convention 
were the stress placed on independent 
political action by labor in domestic 
affairs, and the announcement by 
Dubinsky of a projected new tech- 
nique in industrial relations which, if 
widely adopted, may greatly increase 
the stability of small business in the 
a 

Dubinsky sharply criticized this 
country’s “piecemeal strategy” in in- 
ternational affairs. 

“We cannot get a good garment to 
fit a peaceful world,” he said. “if we 
limit ourselves to section work. Also, 
the garment will never fit if some of 
the sections are botched. . . . We 
cannot expect to win the cold war if 
we win in Berlin and then lose in 
China. We must win in both.” 

The ILGWU chief sounded a call 
for positive, consistent thinking on 
cold-war issues by liberals, and an 
end to equivocation. Said Dubinsky: 

“Those shortsighted politicians and 
confused intellectuals who are play- 
ing with the notion that their country 
can or should be neutral in the face 
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of the increasing Soviet aggression 
are living in a fool’s paradise. . . . 

“In the struggle against Commu- 
nist tyranny there can be no neutrals. 
... We have reached the stage where 
there are no longer the old, conveni- 
ent divisions of pro-Communist, anti- 
Communist and non-Communist. . . . 
There can be today only anti-Com- 
munists or pro-Communists.” 

The delegates heard Dubinsky 
stress the need for a constructive 
program to complement the struggle 
against communism. He said: 

“But anti-communism alone is not 
enough to win the cold war and save 
the freedom and peace of the world. 
Our anti-communism must spell out 
freedom from poverty, colonial op- 
pression and the fear of political ter- 
ror. Our answer to Iron Curtain 
tyranny cannot be only military 
might. . . . We must use the world’s 
natural resources and great technical 
knowledge not for the privilege and 
profits of the few, but for the benefit 
of the many, for the improvement of 
living and working conditions for all 
peoples.” 

In the sphere of domestic affairs, 
the convention resolved to cooperate 
with Labor’s League for Political Ac- 
tion, the AFL’s political arm, in 
registering eligible voters in locals 
and backing labor-endorsed candi- 
dates. It also moved to raise a 1950 
ghting fund of at least $500,000 
through voluntary contributions of 
$2 a member. 

Having thus given an earnest of 
its strength, the convention warned 
the two major parties that neither 
could count on steady labor support 


until one or the other revamped itself 
as a clear-cut party of liberalism. 
Otherwise, the implication was plain, 
labor may be forced to take the lead 
in such a realignment itself. 

A significant event at the conven- 
tion was the broaching of President 
Dubinsky’s new plan for stabilizing 
American small buisiness. Under the 
scheme, employers in the women’s 
garment industry would be required 
to pay 2 per cent of their regular 
payroll into a special fund. This 
would provide severance pay for 
workers of any firm going out cf 
business at the rate of one week’s 
wages for every year of employment 
with the firm. 

The novel feature in the plan is 
not the concept of severance pay, 
which is twenty years old and widely 
accepted, but the establishment of a 
special fund for the purpose. Nor is 
assuring workers their severance pay 
a primary objective. As Dubinsky 
told the delegates with a candid grin: 

“I am not interested so much in 
getting the workers a week’s wage 
for every year of employment as | 
am interested in the employer’s 
having no inducement to go out of 
business. They made the money with 
us. We like them. We want them to 
stay with us.” 

Dubinsky set forth the logic of 
the plan as follows: Take a firm that 
has been in business for twenty or 
thirty years, and has accumulated 
$2.000.000 or $3.000.000 in its fund. 
Is that firm likely to go out of busi- 
ness without very good reason? 

The existence of such large, liquid 
assets, he underlined, will give thou- 
sands of small concerns a sense of 
stability never before felt. 

And not only that. Obviously, no 
one is going to carry these assets 
around in his pockets. They will be 
invested—in banks, in Government 
bonds or in industrial bonds. Into 
whichever channel of saving they 
flow, the effect will be the same. They 
will provide new investment capital 
for American industry and thus serve 
as a stimulant for the entire national 


economy. 
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Meeting on 


International Congress for Cultural Freedom 


oR the last five days of June, a 
Fiviguc and vastly significant event 
is scheduled. A great many men and 
women who think, speak, write, teach, 
paint, and make their contribution to 
what we call Western culture will con- 
vene for a series of discussions. They 
will come from many lands and for one 
purpose: to affirm their faith in—and 
to help clear the road to—freedom in 
the modern world. When these men and 
women meet. they will be surrounded 
by the rubble and ruins of yesterday’s 
war as well as by the fears and threats 
which radiate from today’s great tyr- 
anny. For they are going to meet in 
Berlin. the island of freedom in a part 
of Germany flooded by the Soviet 
power. Here the International Congress 
for Cultural Freedom will meet for five 
days of serious intellectual interchange 
of opinion. 

What makes this Congress so dif- 
ferent from other, seemingly similar- 
sounding veniures, is the fact that par- 
ticipation, procedures, debates and re- 
sults will be spontaneous and free. This 
is in complete contrast to the many 
political circusses called by such names 
as ‘Intellectuals’ World Congress” 
circusses where Communist old-timers 
and star performers have done their 
lime-worn stunts, with acrobats walking 
on the tightrope of totalitarian culture, 
with clowns gagging on the peace-loving 
Communists, with the ballet of party 
wheelhorses dancing. the  goosestep 
under the whip of their Kremlin drill- 
masters. and with a few romantic, dis- 
turbed innocents who have run away 
from home with the great show. Those 
who come to Berlin at the end of June 
are “led” by nobody but their responsi- 
bility to themselves, their consciences, 


Joun CHAMBERLAIN, former New 
York Times daily book critic, is now a 


senior editor of Life magazine. 


their communities, their world — in 
short, their devotion to freedom. 

In their national origins. their fields 
of work, their political, creative and 
spiritual allegiances, they are as varied 
as culture itself while it is growing in 
freedom. Since there is no partyline of 
any sort, they can be fully aware of 
what separates them, and yet work to- 
gether in the defense, survival and re- 
newal of their basic common value— 
freedom of thought, communication, 


creation. 
HEROIC SETTING 


That this meeting takes place in the 
city which was recently and aptly called 
by its mayor, “freedom’s secret capi- 
tal,” makes the assemblage authentic, 
urgent, and promising. The city which 
chose freedom against the temptations 
and threats of tyranny, the city which 
did not flinch before the gigantic power 
of the East. the city which has hardly 
emerged from the half-death into which 
its fuehrers had thrown it, yet now de- 
fies with all its strength the new Soviet 
fuehrers—this city offers an ideal stage 
for discussion of freedom, a stage with 
all the attributes of real-life alternatives. 

If the visitors to the Conference take 
the subway from their meeting place, 
the Taberna Academica, they can cross 
the frontier to the concentration-camp 
state in less than fifteen minutes. When 
they buy their morning paper, they may 
see headlines concerned with a dictator- 
ship almost literally in their backyard. 
The woman who sells them the paper 
may tell of the dark nights and the 
hungry days of blockade and airlift. of 
the fate of her brother right across the 
sector frontier who disappeared in the 
slave labor universe, of the occasional 
visitors from over there who secretly 
and hungrily buy a free newspaper. In 
short, with the Soviets at their door- 
step the participants in the Congress 
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June 


Convenes in Berlin June 26-30 


will see in the starkest possible terms 
what freedom means. 

In the opening session, the challenge 
to cultural freedom in our times will be 
outlined. What is, at this half-century 
point between great wars and revolu- 
tions, the state of freedom in the in- 
tellectual, communal and _ spiritual 
spheres? The impact of totalitarianism 
on the values of Western tradition and 
human civilization must be discussed, 
free from slogans and easy generaliza- 
tions. This leads to the basic problem- 
what are the conditions for survival and 


renewal of cultural freedom today ? 


During the next two days, four panel 
discussions will grapple with this basic 
question. One of the panels will investi- 
gate the relation between science and 
totalitarianism. The age-old question of 
objective, scientific truth. newly endan- 
gered by false claims to “racial” truth 
and “class” truth, made problematic by 
state interference in the process of 
scientific inquiry, and newly drama- 
tized by the moral and political quan- 
daries of scientists in search of re- 
sponsibility, must be examined. The 
atomic scientist and his ambivalent po- 
sition in our society seems the central 
actor of this drama. 

The issue of art, artists and freedom 
is the subject of the next panel discus- 
sion. [t will center around the authori- 
tarian attempt to transform art into an 
instrument of state power, the fellow- 
travelling deceit of using the artist as 
an auxiliary soldier of conquest, and the 
Western claim to autonomy of the cre- 
alive imagination. The role of the artist 
in the reshaping of values will be clari- 
fied. 

Since scientists and artists are closely 
dependent on the social world they live 
in, the next day will bring discussions 
of the outer circles of cultural freedom. 
those concerned with citizens and peo- 
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ples rather than simply artistic and 
scientific creation. The impact of the 
free society and the totalitarian order 
on religion, labor, education, civil lib- 
erties. and everyday life, are funda- 
mental questions on which the freedom 
of culture depends. This will end in a 
discussion of the defense against their 
mortal enemies of the two basic goals 
of our time—peace and freedom. 

The results of the Congress will be 
reported in a public meeting. The par- 
ticipants will report how they plan to 
defend and renew free culture in a free 


world. 


LASKY GENERAL SECRETARY 


Ernst Reuter. Mayor of the City of 
Berlin, and the rectors of Berlin’s Free 
University and the Graduate School of 
Politics will cooperate in the Berlin 
Committee of the Congress. Melvin J. 
Lasky. editor-in-chief of the interna- 
tional magazine Der Monat, and the un- 
official ambassador of American intel- 
lectuals to European intellectuals, be- 
sides serving as spokesman of American 
freedom in Berlin, is the general secre- 
tary of the Congress. 

The membership list of the Congress’ 
international committee reads like a 
Who's Who of free artists and scien- 
tists. Important writers, philosophers, 
editors, as well as physicists and other 
scientists will join with trade union 
leaders and statesmen in this enterprise. 

One month after the Soviet attempts 
to conquer Berlin by its abortive Whit- 
sundy putsch. which saw hundreds of 
thousands of commandeered youths 
marching under orders from the Krem- 
lin, a few hundred men and women will 
meet in Berlin to bear witness to the im- 
mortality of freedom and human right. 
Their deed will inspire the many who 
are compelled to march today to call 


their oppressors to account tomorrow. 


GERMANY: KARL JASPERS 


HUNGARY: ARTHUR KOESTLER 














AMERICA: TENNESEE WILLIAMS 
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Viapimik Houpek, chief Czech UN dele- 
gate and Clementis protege, quit job 
rather than follow Clementis home. 





How Vladimir Clementis's wife 
and an anti-Communist Czech daily 
unwittingly conspired to send 


the former Foreign Minister back to Prague 


BEHIND THE NEW 


CZECH PURGE 


(Second of two articles) 


LADIMIR CLEMENTIS became Foreign Minister of 
a after President Edouard Benes, in 
an outburst of rage, vetoed the Communists’ choice of 
renegade Social Democrat Zdenek Fierlinger. 

Sick and powerless, Benes still had enough influence 
in the country to force the Communists to respect his 
opinion. When Gottwald came to him with Clementis’ 
name. Benes accepted it as the lesser of two evils. 

Clementis’ first official act as Foreign Minister was to 
deliver the Government’s eulogy at Masaryk’s funeral at 
Lany cemetery. Several weeks later, Benes resigned and 
Gottwald became President. Antonin Zapotocky was 
made Premier, and Rudolf Slansky replaced Gottwald as 
Secretary-General and boss of the Communist party. 

The way to complete communization of Czechoslo- 
vakia now seemed clear. But it wasn’t, because the split 
within the Communist party was growing more and more 
intense. 

What kept the Czech Communist party in such a fluid 
state in 1948 (and keeps it even more so in 1950) was 
the German problem. The Czech mentality and the suf- 
ferings of the Czechs at German hands accentuated the 


importance of vanquished Germany upon Czechoslo- 
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vakia’s destiny. The first act of the Czech Government 
after liberation was to expel thousands of Germans from 
the Sudeten areas—an act that earned the unanimous 
support of all Czechs, Communist and anti-Communist 
alike. The 1943 Soviet-Czech alliance was directed pri- 
marily against Germany. Remembering Munich, the 
Czechs had gladly entered into a close association with 
the Russians to assure themselves of a powerful neigh- 
bor and friend should Germany ever be resurrected—a 
possibility that never seemed absurd to Central Euro- 
peans. 

As long as the Soviet Union pursued an anti-German 
policy, the Czech Communists were content. But late in 
1946 and in 1947 Soviet policy towards Germany began 
shifting. As it became more and more apparent that any 
future war would be waged on German soil, the Kremlin 
moved swiftly to transform its occupation zone into a 
powerful and trustworthy satellite. This, to say the very 
least, was a deep shock to Czechs and to Czech Com- 
munists. The latter suffered profound conflicts involving 
their dual loyalty to Czechoslovakia and Russia which 
compared with the inner torment experienced by Com- 
munists everywhere over the Soviet-Nazi Pact. 

With the Titoist heresy prospering in Yugoslavia, any 
Communist who dared publicly question the Kremlin line 
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was automatically open to charges of deviation and fasc- 
ism, and hence to imprisonment or execution. But in 
Czechoslovakia, hate and fear of Germany, coupled with 
the feeling that Russia was again betraying Czech inter- 
ests. were too deep-seated to be disposed of in so direct 
a fashion. 

And there was another factor to be considered—back- 
stairs politics between the satellite states. Like servants in 
a large mansion. these states silently fight for their mas- 
ter’s favor, each striving to become Satellite Number 
One. Following Yugoslavia’s departure from the Soviet 
bloc, Czechoslovakia, with the largest and the best or- 
ganized Communist party in Eastern Europe, was hoisted 
to the top seat. The creation of the East German “Demo- 
cratic Republic” therefore constituted a powerful threat 
to Communist Czechoslovakia and her position within 
the Soviet system. 

To Clementis, the German problem became a mania, 
and precipitated the greatest battle of his life. In 1948, 
John Gunther visited Prague and pointedly asked Cle- 
mentis: 

“Do you still fear Germany ?” 

Clementis did not hesitate. “Do you think we are 
fools?” he replied. “Of course we do.” 

He fought for and won approval of the plan to import 
Sudeten Germans to work in the uranium mines in 
Jachymow. This brought about a heated quarrel with 
Slansky: but Clementis, who often made concessions to 
the party line, would never compromise on Germany. 
Both Clementis and Gottwald were agreeable to remain- 
ing within the Soviet orbit provided that the Kremlin 
ceased coddling East Germany. 

Stalin’s open sponsorship of the East German state 
and his congratulatory message to puppet President Wil- 
helm Pieck was the straw that broke the camel’s back. 
\ powerful reaction developed within the Czech Com- 
munist party, followed by a great purge. The Czech mili- 
tary mission in Berlin quit and sought asylum in the 
U.S. zone of Germany: hundreds of minor Communists 
likewise fled to the West. Meanwhile, in neighboring 
Poland, once-powerful Communists like Vice President 
Wadyslaw Gomulka were being liquidated, and Soviet 
Marshal Rokossovsky had to be dispatched to take over. 
Strong subterranean forces had shaken the entire Soviet 
system. 

Clementis, for reasons that remain mysterious, es- 
caped the general purge. His press liaison officer and 
right hand man, Eugene Klinger, vanished after being 
charged with Trotskyism (a charge long out of fashion). 
Clementis was happily out of reach, for one thing—he 
was in Lake Success attending the Fourth Regular Ses- 
sion of the United Nations General Assembly. In his 
absence, however, the party thoroughly cleaned out his 
Ministry, dismissing 120 officials many of whom befell 
Klinger’s fate. Like Masaryk less than two years earlier, 
Clementis was no longer receiving dispatches from his 
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ambassadors abroad and the only messages that were 
reaching him from Prague were terse instructions. He 
was guarded night and day at his Eessex House suite in 
New York, and burley men, acting like secret police 
agents, kept reporters away from him. Either he would 
not answer the telephone or a feminine voice would in- 
form the caller that Clementis was not available to any- 
body. 

Persistent rumors circulated that Clementis had been 
charged with deviationism, that he was too “independ- 
ent.” and that he was about to be purged. In one of his 
rare talks with reporters, Clementis told this writer that 
he was “not interested” in the rumors. Then he shrugged, 
smiled, and ordered a brandy. We were standing at the 
delegates’ bar in Lake Success. 

“Let's not talk about politics,” he said. 

But he was willing to talk about other matters. He 
discussed at length his favorite sport, hunting, and told 
stories about his jaunts in the Tatry Mountains. He 
talked about French literature (with which he seemed 
to be quite familiar). Then he picked up his briefcase 
and walked away to a UN meeting, a lonely figure in a 
tweed suit. 

Clementis was remarkably quiet during the Assembly 
session. He delivered two or three speeches that com- 
pletely lacked the anti-Western fire that characterized the 
orations of such mouthpieces of the Soviet bloc as Rus- 
sia’s Foreign Minister Andrei A. Vinsinsky or Poland’s 
vociferous Julius Katz-Suchy. Clementis seldom partici- 
pated in debates and it often seemed that he was a 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 





CROWNING ACHIEVEMENT 
Songs by Phumiphon Aduldet, 22-year-old King of 
Thailand, will be heard in a forthcoming Broadway re- 


view.—News item. 


No man, as Donne said, is anisland.... 
The world is small indeed, 
When kings send songs from lands like Thailand 


To fill a Broadway need. 


Yes, though the twain seem not to tether, 
The East and West do meet, 
ind, as we see, they come together 


4t Forty-Second street. 


We hope we do not seem effusive 
In stating, furthermore, 
That here we’ve proof, well-nigh conclusive, 


That kings should know the score. 


—Richard Armour 
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mere figurehead in the delegation. But amazingly 
enough, he was eager to talk to anti-Communist Czech 
refugees who approached him. He even took the initia- 
tive in seeking some of them out. Out of these contacts 
the idea was born that Clementis would ask the U.S. 
State Department for asylum. It is impossible to tell from 
whom the original suggestion came, but it is a matter of 
record that Clementis was greatly interested. Feelers were 
sent out in various directions and it was believed that the 
Department was ready to give its blessings to Clementis’ 
projected escape. The propaganda value to the United 
States of such an escape would have been tremendous. 

Although the precise reasons why Clementis wished 
to make America his new home are not quite clear, it is 
safe to assume that he feared that his return to Prague 
would mark his end. In any event. everything was pre- 
pared in anticipation of Clementis’ break. Then two com- 
pletely unrelated things occurred which voided whatever 
plans he harbored. 


LOCAL CZECHS OPPOSE ASYLUM 

One was an article that appeared late in November 
1949 in the Czech anti-Communist daily newspaper, 
Vew Yorkskie Listy, published in New York. The paper 
came out against Clementis’ alleged plan for setting up 
house in America, hinting that he was directly respons- 
ible for Masaryk’s death. and that he was a Communist 
who had fallen in disgrace but had not substantially 
altered his views. In short, it warned against granting 
Clementis asylum. Whether the newspaper’s appeal in- 
fluenced the State Department, which had probably been 
aware of all these things in the first place. is rather 
doubtful. But it had the effect of a cold shower on Cle- 
mentis, who concluded that a powerful segment of the 
Czech emigre population here was solidly against him. 
The mechanics of the life of the political refugee being 
what they are, Clementis would have been unable to 
make a living in America without the support of his 
fellow-countrymen. It is reasonable to assume that Cle- 
mentis decided that the odds would be in his favor if 
he gambled on the chance of escaping a purge in Prague. 
instead of embarking on an awkward anti-Communist 
career in the United States. And, besides, Clementis had 
no quarrel with communist doctrine. 

(It is interesting to note that Clementis’ nephew is 
currently working for a Czech Communist Government 
agency in New York after he had spent several months 
denouncing the regime. When approached by this writer. 
the nephew refused to talk about Clementis and_re- 
quested not to be called any more on any subject.) 

The second factor that made Clementis decide to re- 
turn home was the unexpected and unexplained arrival 
here. some weeks before the end of the session of the 
General Assembly. of his wife. The New Yorkskie Listy 
interpreted it as an effort by Clementis to pull his family 
out of Czechoslovakia before making his contemplated 
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break, but, in view of the facts, this seems implausible. 
Too many people in New York and Prague knew of 
Clementis’ plans, and it is unlikely that the Czech Gov- 
ernment would have cooperated by allowing his wife to 
skip the country. In addition, Mrs. Clementis’ own po- 
litical views are known to be far more radical than her 
husband’s, and there are sound reasons for believing that 
she made her trip with the approval and at the instiga- 
tion of the Czech Government for the purpose of dis- 
suading her husband from doing foolish things. Her 
arrival, incidentally, coincided with the fall of the miina- 
ture Iron Curtain over Clementis’ Essex House suite. 

Between them, although for different reasons, Mrs. 
Clementis and the New York Czech newspaper suc- 
ceeded in preventing the impending desertion. Clementis 
quietly left America the day after the UN Assembly 
adjourned. 

Reports of Clementis’ difficulties continued after his 
return to Prague. It was said that the Slansky faction 
was ready to purge him but neither the party nor the 
Cominform seemed able to make up its mind. His friends 
held that Clementis, the only major foreign policy expert 
in Czechoslovakia, was far too valuable to be sacri- 
ficed upon the altar of party discipline. Some of them 
made the suggestion that he be sent as Ambassador to 
Moscow for “re-education.” 

\s the new year progressed, strife within the party 
continued, Gottwald was rapidly losing ground, and one 
observer freshly returned from Prague reported that the 
President. now 53, was a mere “shadow.” Why Cle- 
mentis remained at the head of the Foreign Ministry 
mystified everyone, but it was certain that Gottwald, 
starved for allies, would try to keep him as long as hu- 


nanly possible. 


CLEMENTIS PURGED AT LAST 

But late in February 1950, things began happening 
in Czechoslovakia. Reports of a new purge became more 
insistent than ever, and Gottwald finally announced that 
several “Titoist’”” elements had been expelled from the 
party. One of the victims was Clementis’ closest friend, 
Vilem Novy. editor of the party newspaper Rude Pravo 
and chairman of the Parliament’s Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee. A few days later, Clementis himself attacked the 
Western powers in the most bitter speech he had ever 
made. Was he trying to save his neck? Alas, too late. 
The purge machine was speeding ahead full steam. It 
had been started by Ladislaw Kopriva, the Cominform’s 
representative in Prague. with a speech in which he 
charged that the Czech Communist party was chockful 
of Titoists and Western spies. In Soviet countries such 
charges mean one thing: that heads will roll. 

On March 14, 1950, Premier Zapotocky announced 
that President Gottwald had accepted the resignation of 
Vladimir Clementis from the post of Foreign Minister. 


And last week, his “confessions” began. 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 





CHAMBERLIN 


N one way. an international conference is like a moun- 
| tain: it is hard to appraise on close view. Just as a 
mountain stands out more clearly at a distance, so a 
conference is best evaluated from a certain perspective 
of time. The recent meeting of the three Western foreign 
ministers led to some tightening of the machinery for im- 
plementing the North Atlantic Pact. But more than this 
will be needed to cure the basic weakness which makes 
the defense outlook in Western Europe today very proble- 
matical. This weakness is the absence of anything like an 
adequate number of trained and equipped ground forces. 

The conference also won no laurels for its handling 
of the German question. Instead of making a construc- 
tive. imaginative gesture, like promising prompt negotia- 
tion of a peace treaty and an alliance with the West 
German Government at Bonn, it issued a lame, halting 
and often self-contradictory communique. This curious 
document states in one place that the occupation regime 
in Germany must continue because of “the consequences 
of the division of Germany and of the international posi- 
tion.” Then it asserts that the desire of the German peo- 
ple to regain national sovereignty “depends for its satis- 
faction only upon the efforts of the German people them- 
selves and of their government.” 

A far more hopeful note was struck by the French 
proposal to pool the coal and steel industries of France 
and Germany on a basis of parity and equality. This is 
concrete action in the direction of closer European 
economic unity. The cordial reception met by the French 
initiative in Bonn confirms an impression | have already 
set forth in this column: that intelligent Germans today 
are convinced that without Europe there can be no Ger- 
many. and without Germany there can be no strong 
Europe. 

Some critics have called the Franco-German plan a 
cartel calculated to promote the neutralization of Europe. 
But the latter is an impossible dream. And anything that 
promotes continental self-help, cooperation and prosper- 
ity should receive the warmest support in Washington. 


SOME TELLING QUOTATIONS 
At this point, “Where The News Ends” is turned over 
to three guest columnists, who, in my opinion, have said 
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Passing Shots at the London 
Foreign Ministers Conference 


some pertinent things in the appended quotations: 

“. . . Nobody knows what to do about Germany. The 
Western powers want Germany to be attached to the 
Atlantic community without having any part in the At- 
lantic Pact. They want to keep the Bonn Republic dis- 
armed without giving any guaranties for its defense. 
They want to prolong the occupation indefinitely while 
increasing German independence and responsibility. And 
they cannot find a formula to reconcile these aims.” . . . 
Anne O'Hare McCormick reporting to the New York 
Times on the London conference of Foreign Ministers. 

“Controlled schizophrenia is good mumbojumbo | 
learned from Dr. Fuchs. If I have rightly understood 
him, the formula provides a perfect description of top 
Western European thinking. Our rulers are capable of 
keeping perfectly separate their thinking about Russia 
and behavior springing therefrom, and their thinking 
about Germany and behavior springing therefrom. . . . 

Were they suddenly offered a Ruritania standing be- 
tween Russia and themselves, a land of proven military 
prowess and under a sympathetic Christian Democrat 
government, they would welcome it with open arms into 
their alliance and association. But this Ruritania is 
celled Western Germany. And that is enough to change 
our policy-makers’ mood from ‘Come in!’ to ‘Keep 
down!’ This, as everyone indeed knows. stultifies all talk 
of Western defense.” . . . Bertrand de Jouvenel, in Euro- 
pean Supplement to Human Events. 

“It is one of the appalling circumstances of our an- 
guished age that stories of individual suffering and 
tragedy are not exceptional but commonplace. The knowl- 
edge that for every story recorded there are thousands 
of others can achieve a numbing horror which loses 
force as statistics multiply. The Soviet regime, which 
makes a policy of persecuting an entire people. the inno- 
cent as well as the guilty when judged even by its own 
standards. not only is enslaving, killing and torturing its 
own victims, but also is blunting the sympathies and 
wounding the consciences of every one of us. We can do 
nothing. We are quite comfortable ourselves. If we de- 
sire to retain our sanity we cannot dwell long upon the 
agony of millions.” . . . Orville Prescott, in the New 


York Times. 





WRITERS and WRITING 





Churchill, Roosevelt 


The Grand Alliance. 
By Winston S. Churchill. 
Houghton Mifflin. 869 pp. $6.00. 


YEARS after the event, when the 
dust or spray has settled. a British 
general or admiral will write for pub- 
lication a “dispatch” on a battle he 
fought in the latest war. He will tell 
what can now be told and he will tell 
it with urbanity, perspective and 
penetration. This book. the third in 
an unended serial, is a 
“dispatch” by the King’s First Min- 
ister on his conduct of the war dur- 
ing 1941. At least a third, probably a 
half of the volume consists of hither- 


to secret messages by and to Church- 


71l-page 
pag 


ill on military and foreign-political 
affairs. The remainder is a descrip- 
tion of developments as he now sees 
them in short retrospect. The official 
documents quoted at length include 
Churchill's instructions to his gen- 
erals on when. how. and where to 
fight their campaigns: sometimes 
their replies are objections and some- 
times the Prime Minister’s view does 
not prevail. On major issues. he al- 
ways consults the Cabinet and hopes 


This long look 


behind the heavily-guarded scenes is 


it will sustain him. 


immensely fascinating. 

So is Churchill’s simple prose. We 
know the British Navy sank the Nazi 
Bismarck. Yet he makes the chase 
and kill as thrilling as a mystery 
whose outcome you could never 
guess. We know Rommel never got 
to Suez. But Churchill’s account of 
the bloodshed in the sands holds the 
attention better than the most sensa- 
tional story on today’s Page One. 

This is super-journalism. The 
Prime Minister was making moves 
all over the world chessboard—now 
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and Stalin 


Reviewed by Louis Fischer 
futhor, “The Soviets in World Affairs,” 


“Men 


off Newfoundland. now in Greece. 
now with Roosevelt. now in a tele- 
gram to Stalin. now in Iraq—and he 
shows how each of these gambits 
meshes with all the others to form an 
intricate though easily decipherable 


pattern. The chess of war and poli- 


and Politics.’ “Gandhi and Stalin” 


at the head of a government. But the 
evaluation of his role and his war is 
left to others. 

Historians, however, will bless him. 
Their task would be made easier still 
if the editor of THE New LEADER 
could persuade Stalin to write his 





WueEN Pearl Harbor happened, Winston Churchill’s memoirs reveal, he telephoned 


Franklin Roosevelt, and said: “This certainly simplifies things. God be with you.” 


tics excites Churchill and, under his 
pen, it excites the reader. 

Yet even this integration of dis- 
parate events does not make the book 
history. It is information without an- 
alysis: perhaps the analysis is com- 
ing in a later volume. It is exper- 
ience minus the lessons of experience. 
Churchill acts his dramas, then writes 
them. He is the extrovert insider 
who loves the spectacle and possesses 


the knowledge, a prose Shakespeare 


wartime memoirs. (This might be 
facilitated if “Uncle Joe.” as Winston 
called him, were turned out of office 
What 


with the mountain of Rooseveltiana, 


by a Russian Labor party.) 


the history-writers could then really 
assess the development which, in 
1941, cemented together, or perhaps 
it would be more apt to say, screwed 
together, the Big Three “Grand Alli- 
ance” that won the war and did not 
win the peace. When the year opened, 


Leader 


The N eu 





Britain stood alone, and no one knew 
how long she would remain standing. 
But by December 31, 1941, the com- 
pulsion of the conflict plus the folly 
of Axis statesmen had driven the 
United States and the Soviet Union 
to England’s side, and from then on 
the outcome was never in doubt. The 
adherence of Russia to the Grand 
Alliance was the contribution of one 
man, the late Mr. Hitler, and Church- 
ill claims no credit for it. 

From the first day of the Second 
World War, however, his goal was 
American participation. Early in the 
year, the Prime Minister solicited the 
President's diplomatic support in 
Vichy, Moscow, Belgrade and An- 
kara. By April 11, Roosevelt an- 
nounced that American armed ships 
and planes would patrol the West At- 
lantic to assist British convoys. On 
September 6, the President under- 
took to transport British troops in 
U.S. naval transports manned by our 
five days later the White 
armed 


crews: 
House ordered American 
forces to shoot at Germans in the 
Atlantic, if necessary: and on Sep- 
tember 16. according to Churchill, 
“for the first time. direct protection 
was given to our Halifax convoys by 
American Churchill “de- 
sired, above all things to bring [the 
United States] into the fight for free- 
dom.” And when Pearl Harbor hap- 
pened, Churchill phoned Roosevelt 
and said, “This certainly simplifies 
things. God be with you.” 


escorts.” 


The book enriches the record, but 
some aspects of Churchill’s attitude 
to American involvement in the war 
remain unexplained. 

Objective circumstances hastened 
America’s entry into the war, but the 
friendship which sprang up between 
Churchill and Roosevelt definitely 
played an important part. 

When Hitler 
Churchill thought he might establish 
a similar personal relationship with 
Joseph Stalin. The 
made on the BBC the night after the 
invasion in which he pledged Brit- 
ain’s unsolicited aid brought no re- 
sponse, much less thanks, from Mos- 


invaded Russia, 


broadcast he 
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cow. Undeterred by the _ rebuff, 
Churchill wired a cordial message to 
Stalin. No reply. Churchill sent an- 
other message. Stalin’s answer was a 
demand for a second front immedi- 
ately—though, as Churchill demon- 
strates, such an effort was quite be- 
yond Britain’s power, and proved to 
be beyond Anglo-American 
until 1944. 

Stalin had trusted Hitler and said 
in his first telegram to Churchill that 
the Nazi invasion was “unexpected.” 
But Stalin did not trust Churchill. 
He originally thought that British 


power 


free-of-charge lend-lease war mater- 
ials were being “sold” to Russia. On 
the Hess episode, Churchill found 
Stalin “silly.” The dictator did 
not believe Churchill's explanation, 
whereupon Winston said across the 
table to Stalin, “When I make a 
statement of facts within my knowl- 


edge I expect it to be accepted,” It 


For the Novice 


Selective Record Guide. 
By Moses Smith. 
Macmillan. 300 pp. $4.50 


THIS BOOK is expressly designed 
for the musical novice and the new 
record collector. Its purpose is to 
start the uninitiated on the path of 
music appreciation through records. 
Towards this end, the author has 
fashioned three separate recommend- 
ed lists. on different levels of inclu- 
siveness and financial costs. The 
first is a basic list (its records can 
be purchased for about a hundred 
dollars) calculated to give the novice 
collector a taste of the different com- 
posers, nationalities, styles and kinds 
of music and of whetting his appetite 
for further collecting. The second 
list ranges more widely and inten- 
sively and can serve for the not 
overly-ambitious collector as a de- 
cent, moderate-sized permanent col- 
lection. The third list merely enlarges 
in all directions on the second. 

The three lists are accompanied 


was not merely a temperamental in- 
compatibility between the artist who 
usually wields a brush and the bully 
who usually drives a bulldozer: he 
whose historic function is to lie loses 
the capacity to recognize the truth. 
It is impossible to do justice here 
to the revelations about Stalin's char- 
acter and policy which the General- 
issimo himself made and which 
Churchill's book quotes. 
interesting is the fact that as early as 
November 1941, and repeatedly there- 
after, Stalin insisted on an imperial- 


Especially 


istic carving-up of Europe and on 
the division of Germany. That does 
not prevent the German Communists 
from preaching German unity today. 

Churchill discloses more than he 
had intended about his own Tory 
mind, about Stalin’s narrow mental 
outlook, and about Roosevelt's poli- 
More 


tical technique. memoirs. 


please. 


Record Collector 


Reviewed by Jim Cork 
Vusic critic and 
freelance writer 
by a text (most extensive in the 
opening. basic list, and decreasing 
thereafter ) 


something about the music. the com- 


proportionately, telling 
poser and the composer's place in 
the history of music. the assumption 
being that these comments will make 
for more intelligent listening and, 
consequently, greater appreciation. 
The first two lists are arranged ac- 
cording to composers and in_ their 
chronological order in) musical his- 
tory, the third, according to the 
musical genre (orchestra, chamber. 
choral, ete.). 

The author exhibits a commenda- 
ble catholicity of taste. The longer 
lists include interesting items of pre- 
Bach music as well as representative 
examples of musical modernism. The 
book can be recommended as a sane 
guide to those desirous of beginning 


a record collection. 
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The Gloomy Suburbs 


The Little Blue Light, a play. 
By Edmund Wilson. 
Farrar, Straus. 161 pp. $2.7 


), 


Witson has made the 


from the 


LbMUND 
painful journey bright 
promise of the Finland Station to 
the near-Gothic gloom which over- 
hangs Hecate County. In The Little 
blue Light he has attempted to dig 
out from the midst of these suburban 
ruins a terrorizing image of modern 
reality. We sense in this play those 
qualities which have made Wilson a 
vital force in modern literature—the 
agile. sensitive prose, the almost un- 
ability 


clearly report what is observed. that 


canny to observe and to 
depth of perception which can probe 
ihe texture of experience and recreate 
the poignancy of a_ recognizably 
human situation. Even his criticism. 
suffering as it does at times from a 

riain narrowness and lack of range. 
displays an acute sensitivity which 

in sort out the artist from the in- 
dividual. rendering in the treatment 
of such writers as Kipling or James, 
moving portraits of tragic. lonely 
figures. whose creative powers were 
almost inextricably bound to weak- 
ness and disease. 

Throughout all of his fiction. 
criticism, social reportage. we can 
observe the emergence of a sustained 
literary personality. one who has un- 
dergone and documented the exper- 
iences which marked the path to ma- 
turity for most American  intellect- 
uals. from the radicalism of the 
thirties to the final torturous retreat 
from politics which is evident in this 
play. 

The Little Blue Light portrays a 
group of intellectuals living in the 
“not-remote” future—the “liberal” 
who publishes and edits a weekly 
magazine. his brilliant. disaffected 
wife, his secretary, who demonstrates 
the decay of the prep-school tradi- 


tion, a neurotic expatriate special- 
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Reviewed by Wallace Markfield 


Contributor to “Partisan Review,” 
“Kenyon Review,” “Commentary” 


izing in tales of demonology, and 
finally, a gardener of indeterminate 
nationality, whose accent changes 
with each scene. The era in which 
they are caught up is an extension of 
the forties, and the horrors of that 
period which could be comprehended 
by the individual only in terms of 
fantasy and hallucination here be- 
come rational and concretized. Thus. 
instead of gas-chambers and crema- 
toriums, the political victim is dis- 
posed of by means of an ingenious 
machine whose deadly ray is set off 
by the tension which is generated by 
his own emotions. 

The characters. who have for the 
most part become representative 
stereotypes in our secondary liter- 
ature are invested by Wilson with a 
nostalgia that manages somehow to 
intrude itself and blunt the -dge of 
what might otherwise have been 
effective satire. We see this in the 
portrayal of the old-fashioned news- 
paperman, who remembers the per- 
iod when hordes of eager young in- 
tellectuals used such words as “am- 
hivalence.” for whom the ice-skaters 
at the Rockefeller Center rink become 
a poignant landmark of the past. It 
is almost half-regretfully that Wilson 
pokes fun at him. Even the setting. 
for all the 


hydrangeas. 


grotesque quality of 
umbrella-trees and ele- 
phant ears. lends itself not so much 
as the background for a_ gloomy 
present. but as the evocation of a 
nostalgic past. which Wilson seems 
loathe to relinquish. It is as though 
he cannot himself fully believe in the 
awful possibilities of history which 
he has set down, forced to constantly 
reassure himself that, after all, this 
is merely a nightmare from which we 
will awaken with our old belief in 
Progress and Evolution restored to 


us. Reflecting this, the characters for 
all their sharp, brittle lines seem 
bland and colorless. 

We find here, as in all of Wilson’s 
work, that quality which Delmore 
Schwartz has termed “fundamental 
scrupulousness,” shown in the almost 
naive, but doggedly honest chastise- 
ment of the human beings with whom 
he is concerned for the weakness and 
moral decay of their lives. When the 
through 


“ec 


gardener tells us that 
hatred and violence, it is impossible 
to cure evil . through love and 
only through love can evil be turned 
away. we are moved by this state- 
ment only because it reflects the 
poignancy of Wilson’s own dilemma 
as he searches through the ruins for 
a constructive doctrine upon which 
to hang his dejected optimism. 
When the last act comes, and the 
characters have been destroyed by 
the little blue light set off by their 
own hatred, the gardener steps in as 
though to add a commentary upon 
the text. His final speech, in which 
he reveals himself as Ahasuerus, the 
Wandering Jew, serves only to cloak 
a genuinely dramatic situation with 
fuzzy symbolism. Nevertheless, it is 
interesting to observe how character- 
istically American is Wilson’s presen- 
tation of the case against our society. 
In the words of the gardener: “What 
you trust in, for all your techniques. 
for all your mechanisms of industry 
and politics, is simply the brute vital- 
ity that animates the universe—and 
our own people, dwelling among you, 
are exchanging their traditional dis- 
cipline of religious and social theory 
for the new one of electronics.” Be- 
hind these lines there seems to be the 
stern, moral tone of Calvinism, which 
recalls for us also the image of 
Henry Adams in his last years. 
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A Scheme Without A Novel 


Reviewed by Harry Smith 


Novelist and critic 


Night Journey. 
By Albert J. Guerard. 
Knopf. 357 pp. $3.00. 


THIs Is a novel about betrayal and 
guilt: Paul Haldan, a soldier in the 
armies of the democracies in one of 
the next wars, feeling that the armies 
have betrayed the cause of freedom, 
betrays, in turn, one of his leaders, 
and then discovers that the case 
against the armies is not as clearcut 
as he had thought. He is tortured by 
guilt arising both from his participa- 
tion and from his attempts at non- 
participation in the horrors about 
him and, finding no solution, gives 
himself up and asks to be put into a 


detention camp where, in telling his 
story, he tries to effect an almost 
psychoanalytical catharsis. 

The book is in the “tradition” of 
the thriller - as - psychological - novel. 
Unfortunately, though it is sincere 
and sometimes moving. it is more 
successful in maneuvering suspense 
than in penetrating into “the divided 
heart of man.” What seems to have 
happened is that Guerard has planned 
the book too well and, instead of its 
growing organically from its own 


needs. both the form and the content 


Catching Up With Richardson 


Another Pamela. 


appear to be a carefully and plod- 
dingly filled-out example of what the 
author feels should go into a novel. 
The themes are, by now. standard, 
and are treated as if their very use 
in a book is enough to justify it. The 
hero says continually that he has 
been betrayed and disillusioned. that 
he feels guilty and does not know 
what to do because’ everything 
around him is fraught with ambigu- 
ity. 

Even the form seems chosen for 
its modernity rather than for any 


actual demand that the content 


places on it. The story is told alter- 
nately by the ofiicer to whom Haldan 
makes his confession in the detention 
camp, and by Haldan himself as 


paraphrased by the officer. The char- 


Reviewed by Roderick Craib 


tuthor, “Our Yesterdave” acters of the narrators are so similar, 


By Upton Sinclair. 


Viking. 320 pp. $3.00. Critic, freelance writer though, that the use of both in this 


Upton Sinciair’s latest book is 
just what its title implies, a twentieth 
century recapitulation of Samuel 
Richardson’s eighteenth century 
classic. In 1739, in a volume of 
model letters designed to cover every 
contingency. Richardson included one 
on “A Father to a Daughter in Serv- 
ice on Hearing of her Master’s At- 
tempting her Virtue.” The situation 
developed in the letter appealed to 
Richardson, and in 1740, he pub- 
lished Pamela, or Virtue Rewarded, 
in which Pamela Andrews reassures 
her family that her virtue is safe, 
while telling them about the many 
attempts on that virtue made by her 
young master. Tnroughout the series 
of long. highly detailed letters, Pa- 
mela is constant to the idea that she 
must remain virtuous. In the end, 
her simple goodness combines with 
her effective self-defense to cause her 
master to propose marriage. 
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Whether Pamela’s much-discussed 
virtue arose from inherent goodness, 
or from a conviction that virtue 
would prove more rewarding than 
vice, is a question that has been 
debated for two centuries. Richard- 
son’s contemporary, Henry Fielding. 
felt so strongly that Pamela’s moral- 
ity was hypocritical that he wrote 
An Apology for the Life of Mrs. 
Shamela Andrews to expose Pamela’s 
“true” motive in resisting Squire B's 
attacks, and began Joseph Andrews 
with the same intent. 

Sinclair maintains the opposite 
view, that Pamela was truly virtuous. 
with the kind of simple goodness 
needed as much by our century as 
by the eighteenth. Like her eighteenth 
century prototype, the modern Pam 
exhibits a diverting simplicity in her 
letters. Unlike the original, this Pa- 
mela is likely to inspire neither a 
Shamela nor a Joseph Andrews. 


way is superfluous: it is. eventually. 
as if the officer is telling his own 
life story rather than Haldan’s. 

The fact. however. that the psy- 
chological suspense is partially suc- 
cessful, does indicate that there is 
something more than a scheme in- 
volved in the book. One is. after all. 
interested to a certain extent in its 
hero. Though the problems he faces 
are largely stock problems, still there 
humanity 


is a certain degree of 


about him — his disgust with army 
officialdom. his confused desire to be 
really of use to society. his doubts 
and misgivings about the possibilities 
for meaningful individual action in 
the midst of total war. Perhaps if 
the novel had been a less conscious 
effort, and if. in its characterization. 
it had relied less on bald statements 
about the “modern condition” and 
on rather hackneyed childhood and 
adolescent traumas, it would have 


been really interesting. 








FEATHER 


S THER! anv body in the house 
I. remembers the first talking 
pictures?’ Most of us who saw the 
birth-pangs of sound movies recall 
how the producers, awed by the 
new dimension, loaded every foot of 
film with every variety of sound 
at the expense of action and other 
visual aspects of the medium. 

Television is retracing history's 
footsteps backwards. The watchword 
around the video studios today. is. 
“Keep it visual!” In a depressing 
reversal of the “talkie” psychology. 
T\ producers strain for eye-appeal 
angles until we at home are blue in 
the filter. Milton Berle. a commercial 
failure in radio. is a riot on TV be- 
cause, in his inore inspired moments. 
he can make funny faces. or in an 
access of sheer visual genius can 
pull such a ‘our de force as dressing 
up as Madame Butterfly or Napoleon. 
Celebrities with little to offer but 
their name value. and sometimes a 
fast or acid tongue. are roped in on 
the numerous “panel” shows. But 
because a panel is not “visual.” you 
may find them sitting around solving 
some dancers problem. The dancer 
is worried because she is torn  be- 
tween making $10.000 a week in the 
Kast and going to Holly wood for 
$15.000 a week: so. naturally. she 
explains her frightful dilemma_ to 
such established students of terpsi- 
chore as Abe Burrows. Clifton Fadi- 
man and Gypsy Rose Lee. And after 
they have advised her to commute 
by air and pull down twenty-five 
grand, she gets to dance—visually. 

Not all panel shows are based on 
a premise as shaky as CBS’ This 
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RADIO and TV: 


By Leonard Feather 


A Few Words On 
The Audible Arts 


Is Show Business (Sundays, 7:30 
EDST). but most of them offer no 
better opportunity for either the par- 
ticipants or the viewers to flex any 
mental muscles. The outstanding ex- 
ception is, theoretically, the least 
visual of all these shows. Who Said 
That? (NBC, Mondays, 9:30 EDST). 
in which there seems to be an as- 
sumption, fortunately correct, that in- 
teresting people may have interestnig 
faces. and that is might be valid en- 
tertainment to see and hear them re- 
peating remarks made during the pre- 
vious week by other interesting 
people. Needless to say. Who Said 
That? lost its sponsor some time ago. 
If it ever grabs another one. H. V. 
Kalterborn. who provided an im- 
promptu visual moment some weeks 
ago by juggling tennis balls. will be 
roped in as permanent chairman of 
the board: Elsa Maxwell will be 
called on to fashion new hats, John 
Cameron Swayze will be muzzled and 
asked to give all his answers in the 
form of charades. 

\nother of the rare TV shows 
that relies neither on the visual gim- 
mick nor on the vision of Margaret 
O’Brien as Miss Average Televiewer 
is The Author Meets the Critics, 
which ABC has shifted around to 
many different time slots. most. re- 
cently Wednesdays at 8:30. This in- 
variably lively session, which won a 
Peabody Award, is also sponsorless. 

Music, as such, has had a grueling 
time at the hands of TV moguls. Of 
course, it is possible to jazz up Tos- 
canini with some eccentric camera 
angles, but the producer will still be 
plagued by the thought that this 





might be just as good a show on the 
old-fashioned wireless. 

In the popular music field the pic- 
ture is gloomy again. The idea of 
devoting a whole show to an or- 
chestra is so horrendous that the 
one sponsor who goes through the 
motions of presenting a band pro- 
gram, Cavalcade of Bands (Dumont, 
Tuesdays, 9:00 EDST). takes out 
heavy insurance in the form of dance 
“acts, comedians and sundry other 
interruptions. The resulting mish- 
mash is a cross between Saturday 
night on Fifty Second Street and a 
cut-budget stage show at the Strand. 

This brings up the question of 
the use of Negro talent in television, 
to which eventually we should like to 
devote a separate survey. Suffice it 
for the present to say that things 
ain't what they ought to be, despite 
widely-circulated reports to the con- 
trary (some of them. strangely, in 
the Negro press). 

\ word should be said in defense 
of the much-maligned lady com- 
mentators of the Faye Emerson- 
Wendy Barrie ilk. Programs of this 
type. usually only fifteen minutes 
long, are as lacking in pretention as 
they are in production. The usual 
format shows the attractive lady seat- 
ed at a desk, showing off her new 
earrings (Emerson) or throwing 
memo sheets over her right shoulder 
(Barrie). Halfway through the show 
she introduces her guest. who just 
flew in from Encino to attend the 
New York premiere of his latest 
picture, whom you have seen on five 
previous nights doing the identical 
interview on five other programs. 
and who tomorrow will be the guest 
inexpert on Twenty Questions. The 
process of making the round of the 
guest-shots has been extended re- 
cently to include such Hollywood 
luminaries as Francis. a mule, and 
Caesar, a parrot. 

Regardless of how she stacks up 
against parrots and jackasses, this is 
one time television bigwigs are right. 
Miss Emerson is. first last and al- 
ways, visual. And we wouldn't want 


it any other way. 
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‘On STAGE 





SHIPLEY 


HEY say the punishment a liar 
} prt is that no one. believes 
him. even when he tells the truth. 
\esop treated this theme in the fable 
of the bov who cried “Wolf!” Sev- 
eral ancient Roman comedies center 
around an old man who gets fooled 
because he refuses to believe his 
rascally slave’s story, when it hap- 
pens to be fact. But there is an even 
self-inflicted 


the liar must bear: himself accustom- 


greater—and penalty 
ed to telling lies. he also trusts no 
one else. 

These reflections constitute a foot- 
note to the escapades and fantastica- 
tions of The Liar, an 18th century 
comedy by Carlo Goldoni refurbished 
for 20th 
hook hy Edward Eager and 


Broadway with a 
Alfred 
Drake. and music by John Mundy. 
For in The Liar, though the lies of 


century 


Lelio Bisognosi win credence. they 
are intended by their concocter 
merely to add a little color. dash and 
spice to an otherwise humdrum world. 
\fter keeping two sisters vying for 
his love through his romanticalls 
vaulting imagination and knocking 
his servant (who had been imper- 
sonating him) into the Grand Canal. 
this Venetian 


hibited embellisher of the 


unin- 
truth 


braggart and 








SWEE-TOUCH-NEE TEA 


in decorated tin trunks and tea bags 
satisfies the most discriminating palate, 
for sale at all grocers and delicates- 
sens and also at 185 Division Street, 
New York City. 


CONSOLIDATED TEA COMPANY 


185 Division Street 
New York 2, New York 
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By Joseph T. Shipley 


The Liar: Done In 
By His Translator 


finally succumbs to his old flame. a 
fiery Roman beauty. 
richly 


Replete with swaggering. 


caparisoned Venetians and clever sets 


that fold in and out during the ac- 


tion, The Liar is a constant flow of 
gay bedevilment. With a shade more 
lightness in the lyrics, a breath more 
brightness in the wit—-and a nimble 
imagination in the — direction—it 
could have been a joyous hit. 

\s matters stand. it strains and 
puffs and prances all over the stage. 
upstairs and down: dumping a fisher- 
boy into a passing gondola: clowning 
and duelling: full of forward damsels 
and shy hopeful men-—yet achieving 
only occasional spasms of vitality. 
Some of these come with the sex- 
aggerated playing of Paula’ Lau- 
rence, who is highly amusing in her 
Truth and W ork. 
Indeed. the entire cast is a bright 
Barbara 


i om en s 


songs. 
spot in_ this production. 
Moser and Karen Lindgren are a 
nicely contrasted pair as the sisters 
upon whom William Eythe. as the 
liar. works his spell. Melville Cooper 
as Pantalone and Philip Coolidge as 
Dottore make the most of comic Op- 
portunities in traditional commedia 
delVarte roles. Hf the direction were 
as richly varied as the acting and 
the writing. too. had risen to the level 
of the performers, The Liar might 
have... but that is idle specula- 
tion: Goldoni has grounds to cite 
the old Italian saying: Traduttore, 
traditore!—Translator. traitor! 
The truth is that the Italian Gol- 
doni stole his story from the Span- 
iard Alarcon, although this fact is 
omitted from the program. In Alar- 


con’s The Truth Suspected, the two 
women are friends instead of sisters: 
there is less horseplay and clowning, 
more character study: and the liar, 
in the end, is not happily restored 
to his former love, but gets the girl 
he does not want. The present pro- 
duction makes me feel that The Liar 
should be happily restored to Gol- 


doni. 


BROADWAY NOTES 
Andes 


will take over the co-starring roles of 


ANNE JEFFREYS and Keith 


Katharine and Petruchio beginning 
Monday evening. June 5. in the Cole 
Porter-Sam and Bella Spewack musi- 
cal hit. Aiss Me, Kate, which has 
been play ing to capacity houses at the 
Century Theater ever since it opened 
on December 30. 1948. 

Wilton Clary. baritone. began as 
the juvenile lead in Texas, Lil Dar- 
lin’ at the Mark Hellinger Theater on 
June 1. Wilton played Curly in Ofla- 
homa for one year on Broadway. 

Smith and Dale. the comedy duo. 
who were once a part of the famous 
fvon Comedy Four, will celebrate 
their fiftieth year in show business in 
their second and final week at the 
Palace Theater. The Avon Comedy 
Four had its origin in L9OL, when 
Will Lester. in) Roundout. N. Y.. 
asked Joe Smith and Charlie Dale to 
join his “Imperial Vaudeville & Com- 
edy Co.” In Washington Hall. a kind 
of saloon. they received free bed and 
board for entertaining the guests over 
the week end. 

Another of the growing list of 
films with unusual themes. Columbia 
Pictures No Sad Songs for Me, is 
the main attraction at the Fabian 
Brooklyn Fox Theater. No Sad Songs 
for Me, stars Margaret Sullavan. 
Wendell Corey and Vivee Lindfors. 
The accompanying feature is Customs 
{gent with William Eythe and Mar- 
jorie Reynolds. 

\ new Marx Brothers comedy is at 
the Brooklyn Theater. 
Love Happy has three 
blondes. Ilona Massey. Marion Hut- 


ton. and pint-sized Vera-Ellen. 


Paramount 


gorgeous 
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SAVE ON YOUR HOUSEHOLD FIRE INSURANCE 
WE HAVE THE SAME LOW RATE FOR 
ALL OF OUR MEMBERS 


$1.00 PER $1,000 INSURANCE PER YEAR 


A deposit of 90 cents for every $100 worth of insurance is required. 
This deposit is returnable whenever a member withdraws. 


WORKMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, Inc. 


227 EAST 84th STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 
BRANCHES IN Telephone: REgent 4-2432 NOW IN OUR 


81 CITIES Ask for booklet No. L.-62 76th YEAR 

















This Laxative is 
Gentle and Thorough 


Don’t punish yourself with harsh laxatives. Get 
pleasant relief with easy-acting Ex-Lax! 

Its delicious chocolate taste makes Ex-Lax a 
pleasure to take. Ex-Lax gives gentle and thorough 
relief. It is equally good for grown-ups and children! 

Ex-Lax is America’s most widely used laxative. 
Many doctors use Ex-Lax in their practice! Still 
only 10¢. Economy size 25¢. 


When Nature “forgets”. . . remember 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 





eeeeeeeeoeoooooooooooooeoooeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
Introduce 

7 the MEW 

your friends to 


They'll like it! 


Leader 


They ll want it! 7 E, 15th St. 
New York 3, N, Y. 





Gentlemen: 
Enclosed is $2.00 
I wish to enter a 27 week subscription for myself [J for a friend [J 
Name 
Address 
City Zone State 
This is the gift of 


Address City Zone State 
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DEAR EDITOR 





Old New Leader Man 
Tosses Off a Few Comments 

Congratulations. You have certainly im- 
proved the appearance of THE New Leper, and 
it is easier to read, easier to handle. 

May I make a few comments, inspired by 
Mr. Wither’s opportune article on “The Cur- 
rent Unemployment Crisis” (THE New LEAapER, 
May 6)? 

Not enough attention has been given to in- 
creasing family income. It is all very well 
to raise wages for any given job. It is evident, 
however, that a worker with no dependents has 
a greater buying-power in relation to his needs 
than does each individual member of a fam- 
ily dependent on a wage-earner holding down 
the same kind of job for the same pay. More 
buying power must be funneled to the family 
groups, particularly in the lower income 
brackets, if we hope to increase substantially 
the national consumption. The same situation 
exists with regard to unemployment insurance. 

\ corollary to the problem of absorbing 
youthful workers is the retirement of the older 
ones. For this, we must have, of course, ade- 
quate pensions, together with voluntary and 
compulsory retirement ages. Many unions are 
misguidedly opposed to forcing their members 
to retire at no matter what age. This is an 
error and a contributing factor to unemploy- 
ment in their own ranks. 

Let me warn your readers not to take Dr. 
Bohn too literally. Not all your foreign corre- 
spondents were phantoms. This one was en- 
joying the good foods and wines of France 
during the years he was reporting back to you 
under the dateline of Paris. 

BENJAMIN PROTTER 


Sees Berle Proposals as 
Civilized Version of Burnham 


Congratulations on A. A. Berle’s two articles, 
“Are We Close to War?” (THe New Leaper, 
May 6, 13). The program he proposes is in 
sharp contrast to the defensive and doomed 
idea of “containment.” 

May I note, however, for those of your read- 
ers who scoff at the name of James Burnham, 
that Mr. Berle’s proposals are in effect a civil- 
ized version of Mr. Burnham’s The Coming De- 
feat of Communism. 

Mr. Berle does not go into the De Gaulle 
question, nor does he call a spy a spy, but 
the familiar outlines of the Burnham hook are 
unmistakably present: from the development of 
the sense of crisis all the way through to the 
faith in inevitable victory. Where Mr. Burn- 
ham has gone out on tactless limbs, Mr. Berle 
wisely demurs and thereby avoids antagoniz- 
ing large segments of political opinion, with- 
out impairing the essential integrity of the 
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The New Leader welcomes comment from its 
readers, regardless of point of view. For 
space reasons, however, try to keep your let- 
ters under 300 words. 


program both he and Mr. Burnham espouse. 
For this program—in essence—is the inevitable 
core of any policy designed to preserve West- 
ern freedom. This was recognized by Secre- 
tary Acheson himself, who did not hesitate to 
borrow directly from Mr. Burnham in drafting 
his “Seven Points for Russia,” despite the fact 
that Acheson’s press minions went all out to 
knock the 

It will be interesting to see what the cap- 
tious critics of the somnambulist left, who could 
ignore 95 per cent of Burnham’s thesis in their 


surnham book. 


eagerness to pounce on his incidental remarks, 
will do with the masterful—and diplomatic 
presentation by Mr. Berle. 


GEORGE WORTHINGTON CHESBRO 


He’s a Red-baiter 
and He’s Proud of it 


.. is very dificult to understand why many 
nue upright Americans who are fully convinced 
tnat the Communists are the greatest menace 
ty democracy, peace and religion, should cringe 
when called a “red-baiter.” 

it seems to be all right to “bait” the Fas- 
cists (the erstwhile Communist partners) and 
it is all right for the Communists and “lib- 
erals” to “bait” the United States’ diabolical 
plans. 

It is the duty of every American to expose 
the Communist menace with the same force 
Fascist 


and bitterness that we exposed the 


menace. Being called names should not deter 
us from combating the greatest foes of peace 
and humanity. Communism and Fascism can- 
not live wherever there is light or intelligent 
opposition. 

Of course, we must never accuse innocent 
people; but we should not permit the Com- 
munists to hide their fifth columns under Sena- 
tor McCarthy's controversies or any other po- 
litical disputes. Some of these disputes may 
or may not be overstated. However, no mat- 
ter what one may think of political battles or 
the overzealousness of any individual, we know 
that there are almost a million Communists. 
“fellow-travelers” and “Dr. Fuchs” in this 
country ready to destroy everything we stand 
for. 


Wittiam Ross 


“4 Magazine of Opinion, 
But Not Opinionated” 

Congratulations on your “new look.” It is 
most becoming. 

In recent years, many of our so-called “lib- 
eral” magazines, which are fond of calling 
themselves magazines of opinion, have really 
become opinionated magazines. Might | suggest 
a slogan for THE New Leaver: “A magazine 
of opinion, but not opinionated.” 

Frep G. LANGE 
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B’kiyn. Paramount sts" 
Paramount Presents 


MARX BROTHERS 





* IN a 
@ “LOVE HAPPY” @® 


CO-FEATURE 
“DAVY CROCKETT 
INDIAN SCOUT" 
with 
GEORGE MONTGOMERY 


Boutattiene BG gM 











PULITZER PRIZE and CRITICS’ AWARD 
RICHARD RODGERS & OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 


present in association with 


LELAND HAYWARD & JOSHUA LOGAN 


MARY MARTIN 
RAY MIDDLETON 


South Pacific 


Music by RICHARD RODGERS 


lyrics by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 
Book by 
OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd & JOSHUA LOGAN 
Adapted from JAMES A. MICHENER’S Pulitzer 
Prize Winning ‘TALES OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC'’ 
Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 
Scenery & Lighting by Jo Mielziner 
with MYRON McCORMICK 
MAJESTIC, 44 St. W. of B’way « Air-Cond. 
Evenings 8:25. Matinees Wed. & Sot. 2:25 



























starring 


BETTY HUTTON 
HOWARD KEEL 


M-G-M's BIGGEST MUSICAL UNDER THE SUN 


Asaus Gar Youn Gow 
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LOEW'S 


STATE 


Cont. from 10 A. 





Bway & 45th St. 55/ 


Late Shows Nightly 


AT OUR REGULAR PRICES: 
to1p.m. CHILDREN 


Mon. to Fri. ® at all 
(inel. tax) (Ex. Hol.) 30¢ times | 
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FRBIAN’S 
BROOKLYN 
Margaret Sullavan—Wendell Corey 


IN 
""NO SAD SONGS FOR ME'"' 


PLUS 
“CUSTOMS AGENT" 
Starring WILLIAM EYTHE 


FABIAN’S 
BROOKL 


FULTON AND ROCKWELL ~ 


Robert Mitchum—Richard Quine 


IN 
“FIGHTING COMMAND" 
PLUS 


*"FURY IN THE SKY" 
Starring LORETTA YOUNG 











7th Ave. & 50th Si 
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SCREEN! 

_— BRUTE" 
with 
CEASAR ROMERO 
KEENAN WYNN 
JOAN DAVIS 


JEAN 
DOUGLAS PETERS 


im “LOVE THAT 


SID CAESAR 


with 


IMOGENE COCA 


EXTRA! 


FAYE EMERSON 
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EDITORIAL 





The Double Deal 


ITH the racial issue thrusting to the fore- 
front of world affairs, the failure of 


Congress to enact fair employment practices 
legislation becomes more than a foible of domes- 
tic politics: it exposes a possibly fatal defect in 
U.S. foreign policy. The nonwhite two-thirds of 
mankind may hold within their grasp the fate 
of the entire west in its struggle against com- 
munism—as Southeast Asia graphically illus- 
trates, But to hope that we can enlist these 
peoples in that struggle, as long as we treat their 
racial kin here as inferiors, is to indulge in 
criminal self-delusion. 

\ssessed against this background, five years 
of major party maneuvering on FEPC makes one 
wonder whether FEPC is worth more to politi- 
cians as a partisan issue which helps Russia. than 
as a legislative act of benefit to world de- 
mocracy. Certainly. neither Republicans nor 
Democrats seem discontented with the results of 
their maneuvering. 

The GOP ean prove that it sincerely wants 
FEPC by pointing to the 33 Senate votes it re- 
cently mustered for closure—more than half the 
total needed—against the Democrats’ 19, This 
will enable party liberals to tell voters that there 
is still hope for the party. The GOP, however, 
can also assure its conservative and Dixiecrat 
friends that actually it is opposed to FEPC, and 
can produce the Wherry Resolution it sponsored 
last year—which requires an impossible two- 
thirds to stop a Senate filibuster—to prove it. 
This will keep conservatives in line and maintain 
the alliance with Southern racism. 

The Democrats can likewise blow hot and 
cold. To liberals they can ery that the GOP- 
Dixiecrat coalition stymies them at every turn, 


and the liberal-labor bloc will frantically ring 
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doorbells in a drive to return a Fair Deal major- 
ity to Congress. Meanwhile. Democratic leaders 
can confidentially advise right wing supporters 
not to be unduly alarmed because, after all, did 
Truman plug FEPC while on tour, did Majority 
Leader Lucas put up an inspiring battle. did the 
party plan its strategy to win? And so Demo- 
cratic conservatives will be induced to sign more 
fat checks while the liberals get out the vote. 

What no one has figured out is how the Voice 
of America will explain this phase of U. S. de- 
mocracy to the world’s nonwhite majority. The 
FEPC Double Deal may work well with Ameri- 
can voters; but in so-called “backward” coun- 
tries they vote, not with ballots, but with their 
feet. 


GM's Five Year Plan 


7. FIVE-YEAR contract just signed by 
General Motors and the United Automobile 
Workers is of far-reaching significance not only 
to the auto industry, but to the American econ- 
omy and the world’s economic situation. The 
chief terms of the compact are: 

1. A $100-a-month pension plan for workers 
who reach 65 and have completed 25 years of 
service, jointly administered by the company 
and the union. 

2. A guaranteed annual wage raise of four 
cents an hour. 

3. A floor, stablized at present basic wage 
rates, under downward cost-of-living wage ad- 
justments, 

1, A medical plan fifty per cent financed by 
the company. 

5. A better insurance program guaranteeing 
sick and accident benefits ranging from $31.50 
to $45.50 per week. 

These terms would do any union proud at a 
time when management—particularly in auto, 
where Chrysler held out against its striking em- 
ployes for 100 days—is less willing than ever 
to make concessions. Their incorporation in a 
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contract which extends over a five-year period— 
something unheard-of in industrial relations— 
sets a new pattern for labor to follow. 

General Motors has in effect bet a billion dol- 
lars that the U. S. economy will remain stable 
for the next half decade, as New York Post col- 
umnist Sylvia Porter observes. “GM never would 
have committed itself to a contract it can’t re- 
open until May 1955,” Miss Porter reports a 
Wall Streeter as commenting, “if it was scared 
of a depression.” 

We suspect that GM’s astonishing faith in the 
future is motivated, in part at least, by the hunch 
that our vast foreign aid program, which is 
scheduled to terminate in 1952, will be con- 
tinued in one form or another through 1955. 
This program. as we all know, has been a central 
factor in maintaining a fairly stable economy at 
home. Still. GM’s “bet” is psychologically whole- 
some, and we hope other corporations (and 
unions) will follow suit. A five-year truce in 
coal, steel and rails—to name a few of our sensi- 
tive industries—may produce a purge of Soviet 
economists who have been predicting a postwar 


depression in America. 


GOPaloney 


“GLOBAL wPa,” the Republican call the 


President's Point Four program. and, 
prompt to sabotage foreign aid where they can, 
a majority of the party’s Senators (23) voted 
against appropriating a paltry $35 million for 
technical help to underdeveloped areas. 

A curious phase of the GOP attack was its 
charge that Point Four was also designed to en- 
courage private investment abroad by guarantee- 
ing government protection of the (prospective ) 
profits of (prospective) investors. Of course, the 
\dministration intended no such thing. But the 
GOP position makes one wonder: Is it so fearful 
of “socialism” that it is even willing to stifle 
capitalism on the theory that, if permitted to 


‘socialism”’ ? 


‘ 


expand, it may promote 
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Samuel Gompers 


FIFTEEN YEARS HAVE PASSED SINCE THE INCEPTION OF 
the Tamiment Social and Economic Institute annual 
conference. The topics discussed at those yearly 
meetings, which have earned recognition as an im- 
portant national forum, form virtually a capsule his- 
tory of our momentous days. The conference theme 
this year is “GOMPERS-—-AND A CENTURY OF 
LABOR.” It was suggested by the fact that 1950 
is the centennial of the birth of Samuel Gompers, 
founder and first president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. Gompers, as is now belatedly recog- 
nized, was a figure of immense significance. A man of 
massive practical intelligence and profoundly demo- 
cratic faith, he worked skillfully and successfully to 
make organized labor a source of democratic growth 


and stability in American life. 


For further information write to 


TAMIMENT 
SOCIAL and ECONOMIC 
INSTITUTE 


7 East |5th St., New York 3, N. Y. 








SIXTEENTH ANNUAL 


TAMIMENT SOCIAL and 
ECONOMIC INSTITUTE 


JUNE 22-25, 1950 


GOMPERS -ANDA 
CENTURY OF LABOR 


THE CONFERENCE IS NOT INTENDED, HOWEVER, MERELY 
as an intellectual excursion into the past. Its speakers, 
who will include distinguished leaders in national 
labor and public affairs, will examine the Gompers 
tradition mainly in terms of its influence on labor’s 
present-day policies and plans in the spheres of polli- 
tical, economic, cultural, and international affairs. 
At a time of expanding labor influence in this coun- 
try and abroad, they will reveal, out of intimate 
knowledge, the direction this will take and the con- 
sequences it may have for the future of democracy. 
The constant purpose of the Tamiment Social and 
Economic Institute is the focusing of critical attention 
on matters of social, economic, and cultural import- 
ance, seeking always to provoke thought and provide 


information on which popular judgment is to rest. 





Guests of the Conference at Tamiment 
will enjoy all of the camp facilities at no 
extra cost. The sessions will be held in the 
beautiful Taminent Playhouse or al fresco 
if the weather permits. 

There will be ample time between the ¢es- 
sions for use of all the facilities fo: -°crea- 
tion and sports—including tenn’ ¥Y hole 
golf course, basketball, handb il, ping- 
pong, a mile of lake for can: 2ing and 
swimming, dancing to a top flight orches- 
tra, movies and a variety show Saturday 
night. 

Labor delegations, students, civic and cul- 
tural groups are cordially invited. 














